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A Valuable Classical Work. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CuHar-- 
ton T. Lewis, Author of “A Latin Dictionary for 
Schools,” etc. Small 4to, Half Leather, $2 00. 
This is substantially an abridgment of Mr. Lewis's 

“ Latin Dictionary for Schools.” The vocabulary has 
been extended to include all words used by Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, and Tacitus (in his larger works), 
as well as those used by Terence, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, 
Livy, Nepos, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Fuvenal, Phedrus, 
and Curtius. On the other hand, space has been saved 
by the omission of all detailed references to books and 
passages, only the name of the writer being indicated as 
authority for each word or phrase, and by limiting the 
ilustrative citations to those which are typical or pecul- 
iarly instructive. Proper names, too, have been excluded, 
except those which, because of peculiarities of form or of 
their derivations, require special explanation. 
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SENATOR HILL. 


M® EVARTS is to be succeeded in the Senate of 
the United States by Governor HILL. During 
his official term the Governor has gained a distine- 
tion which he did not have when he succeeded Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND. But it is the distinction of a 
clever and adroit politician, not of a public man of 
large views and commanding ability, such as are 
properly associated with the olfice of Senator of the 
United States. Governor HILL’s remark, ‘‘I am a 
Democrat,” is a key to lis public career and his view 
of public duty. His chief consideration is the inter- 
est of his party, of course with the easy sophistry that 
his party is devoted to the interests of his country. 
But if his party stands for anything but its old tradi- 
tions, if it is somewhat informed with a new spirit 
and devoted to other aims, this change is certainly 
due in no degree whatever to Governor HILL. He 
would probably be proud to be known as an old- 
fashioned Democrat, a personage who is not a fasci- 
nating figure to those who recall the Democrat of 
forty years ago. Democrats in New York who feel 
the necessity of various reforms, and of relieving 
their party of its entangling alliances, and a general 
Bourbon and reactionary tendency, are not support- 
ers of the Governor, and vegard him as a heavy 
weight upon his party, and by no meansa desirable 
national representative of its character and purposes. 

It is, however, indisputable that his sway in the 
party camp is more supreme than that of any Demo- 
cratic leader of recent times. No Governor has held 
his party majority in the Legislature so completely 
in his hand. The sole question concerning the most 
important act of this Legislature, the election of Sen- 
ator, has been the Governor's will. No king ever 
waited his own pleasure to make his will known to 
obedient vassals more absolutely than the Governor. 
No body of free representatives ever showed less in- 
dependence than the Democratic majority of the 
Legislature, who awaited the intimation of the Guber- 
natorial will as courtiers attend the royal nod. The 
uncertainty of the Governor's decision has unques- 
tionably arisen from doubt of the effect of his accept- 
ance of the Senatorship upon his chances for the 
Presidency. So far as has appeared, neither he nor 
any of his supporters took into the least account the 
opportunity to serve the State and country in a great 
office. The sole consideration was the question 
whether acceptance of the Senatorship strengthened 
or weakened his chance of a nomination for the 
Presidency. Personal and not public considerations 
have decided the question. But while it is wholly a 
game, the Governor's undoubted control of his party 
in this State is a very important element in all cal- 
culations of the Democratic action in. 1892. Unless 


there should be some change in the Democratic situ- 
ation in the State, Governor HILL must be reckoned 
with in the nominating Convention as an important 
force. 

In the Senate of the United States it is not to be 
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expected that he will be a commanding figure. He 
has never shown the comprehensive grasp of a states- 
man. That, indeed, is not his gift. Like Quay, he 
may be a shrewd party adviser upon the lower plane, 
but his friends would hardly claim for him the Sen- 
atorial quality of men like EvarTs, EDMUNDS, SHER- 
MAN, CARLISLE, or Hoar. To the country he will 
stand as the representative of New York Democracy, 
the ally of Tammany Hall and the saloon. Yet it is 
undeniable that his intimate associates are not the 
ablest men of his party in the State, men like CLEVE- 
LAND and HEWITT, and there is a long interval be- 
tween Governor HILL and Democratic Senators like 
Van Buren, Marcy, and Wricut. He will be a 
faithful party servant, for he is not in the true sense 
a party leader. Governor HILL does not lead, he 
follows. He is not the kind of Senator of whom 
his party can be proud, for he is the kind that is pro- 
duced by skilful machine politics, and not by the 
spontaneous admiration of great ability or loyalty to 
lofty character. The Democratic party does not rise 
in public confidence by his election. 


BANCROFT. 


THE death of Mr. BANCROFT was not unexpected. 
Within a year or two his mental and physical pow- 
ers had failed, and much longer life could not be an- 
ticipated. Yet even last summer, although his mem- 
ory was impaired, he had much of the old bright, brisk 
manner, and his greeting was as alert and friendly 
as ever. Mr. BANCROFT was one of the best illustra- 
tions of the scholar that this country has produced. 
His attainments in general knowledge, and especial- 
ly in history, were very large, and he retained an 
easy familiarity with many languages to the end. 
He could open his Demosthenes at random and read 
him accurately and fluently into English, and all his 
resources were at ready command. His memory, in- 
deed, was like a well-ordered arsenal, where every 
weapon was highly burnished and in its place, ready 
for instant use. He had an insatiable ardor for 
study, and few lives showed fewer wasted hours. As 
a boy at school in New England his singular intelli- 
gence was remarked, and at twenty he had already 
graduated at Harvard, and was a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Gottingen. Thoroughly trained from the be- 
ginning, with a comprehensive memory and un- 
wearied application, a quick sympathy and varied 
interests, he kept abreast of the intellectual move- 
ment of his time, and read and discussed with avidity 
the latest books. 

During the years when his interest in politics was 
most active, it was not at any serious expense of his 
studies and literary pursuits. Writing his history 
was necessarily slow work, for there were the foreign 
archives to consult—invaluable resources, of which 
Mr. HENRY ADAMS has recently made such admirable 
use in his history of the first twenty years of the cen- 
tury. Mr. BANCROFT’s political life delayed the ap- 
pearance of his work, but did not affect the care and ful- 
ness of his preparation. But the new material which 
appeared during its prosecution, and after the publi- 
cation of the earlier volumes, led him to make very 
important revisions, and to modify the somewhat ex- 
uberant rhetoric of some of its parts. In 1876, when 
the Centennial edition was published, a friend asked 
him what he had been doing with it, and he answer- 
ed, gayly, ‘‘Slaughtering adjectives.” In that edi- 
tion, also, among the more important changes, was 
dropping all allusion to VERRAZZANO, the Florentine 
sailor, whom he had come to look upon as a very 
apochryphal authority. His first treatment of the 
Indians also was modified in the light of later know- 
ledge. From the begiuning of his history he design- 
ed to bring it only to the formation of the Constitu- 
tion. Thirty-five years ago he said, ‘‘I shall stop 
with the framing of the Constitution, because all be- 
yond that is experiment.” But no man more gladly 
admitted that with the close of the war it was an ex- 
periment no Jonger. Mr. BANCROFT's history will 
remain the chief authority for the colonial and Revo- 
lutionary period. It is a work of great research, and 
its general correctness as a narrative has not been 
impeached. The prehistoric period, indeed, has been 
more fully treated in Gay’s history, and the Indian 
ethnology Mr. BANCROFT, as we have said, adjusted 
to the latest knowledge. The style of the work is 
stately and vigorous rather than picturesque, al- 
though certain descriptions are very vivid pictures, 
and it is doubtful whether the historian’s confidence 
in the entire sufficiency of the democratic form of 
government to secure human happiness has been jus- 
tified by the event, while there can be no doubt of 
its relative superiority, and a certain lyrical exulta- 
tion of style is natural to the patriotic historian of 
America. 

Our historian was essentially a domestic man, hos- 
pitable, of an ardent manner, his mind always alert, 
and his conversation rich in reminiscence and anec- 
dote. He had seen GOETHE and Byron and most of 
the famous men and women of the century. He 
had held great offices—Secretary of the Navy and 
Minister to England and Prussia. He had been Col- 
lector of Boston, and polled a very large vote as can- 
didate for Governor of Massachusetts. With Dr. 
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CoGSWELL he founded and superintended for its short 
term what was perhaps the most famous private 
school in the country—the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, in Massachusetts. Meanwhile he was 
still the devoted and untiring scholar, and through 
all his extraordinary activities his cheery and buoy- 
ant temperament carried him with unwasting zeal. 
His well-ordered and simple life was the tribute of a 
wise man to the higher laws of heaith, and it was not 
until he was nearly ninety years old that he laid 
down his pen and said, ‘‘I have done my work.” 
Mr. BANCROFT was contemporary with all our more 
famous authors, and he was our oldest master of that 
form of literature in which the American genius has 
especially excelled. The affectionate ardor of the 
man is shown in a note written upon his eighty- 
ninth birthday. ‘‘Thanks, my dear friend; your 
words renew youth as they waft me upon a new 
year. My life has been made to me a happy one by 
my friends and those who have loved me. Live 
long in health and vigor of mind. You have my 
affection as a friend whose regard cannot be shaken. 
Yours in my ninetieth year, as ever since I first knew 
you, GEORGE Bancrort.” During his life he had 
been the subject of severe criticism, literary, politi- 
cal, and social, but he had outlived controversy and 
animosity, and died at peace with all men. His last 
years were spent in Washington, and in its society 
and streets he was a familiar figure. A son of Mas- 
sachusetts, he was long out of sympathy with her dis- 
tinctive feeling in public affairs. But this discord 
also disappeared, and he is buried in Worcester, ‘‘ the 
heart of the commonwealth,” and his name and fame 
are part of her great literary possessions. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


THE associations which under the general name of 
Farmers’ Alliance are organized throughout the coun- 
try are a sign of the times not to be overlooked. 
They are the political form which is given to a feel- 


‘ing which is observable on all sides, extending quite 


beyond the circle of those who actually take part in 
such associations. In New York its latest manifesta- 
tion is the State Farmers’ League, which recently is- 
sued at Utica a declaration of principles. The main- 
spring of the movement is hostility to what is called 
the aristocracy of wealth. This hostility is due to 
the conviction that consolidated capital commands 
special privileges which are denied to the greatest in- 
dustrial interest in the country, that of agriculture. 
The paramount question and peril of the country, 
says a large Western landholder, is monopoly and 
public robbery. He finds an illustration in the rail- 
ways. ‘‘ ARMOUR sends his beef to New York for 
forty dollars the car load, and shares the profit with 
the railroads. An honest man has to pay $100 for 
the same service.” His remedy is government con- 
trol of the railroads. His argument is that the gov- 
ernment will manage them efficiently and lionestly, 
as it does the Post-office. It can carry passengers 
and heavy freight as easily and as well as it carries 
letters and light freight. 

This feeling that unfairly favored classes exist, and 
that they are constantly becoming more powerful, 
that they tend to increase and extend individual pov- 
erty, and that personal subjugation is historically the 
consequence of wide-spread poverty, is undoubtedly 
spreading. Itis a discontent which, in the American 
way, organizes itself for relief by political means, and 
there are those who interpret the result of the late 
election not so much as a rebuke of the class favorit- 
ism of the MCKINLEY bill, as an expression of gener- 
al and profound dissatisfaction with the political sit- 
uation. The most striking illustration of this move- 
ment was that in South Carolina. A Farmers’ Con- 
vention, composed of white Democrats who were 
opposed to what they called the aristocratic Demo- 
cratic ring, made the present Governor, ‘‘ BEN” TILL- 
MAN, the Democratic candidate. His main appeal 
in the canvass was to the poor whites, or ‘‘ buckra,” 
as they are called, and despite the fact that he was 
opposed by Judge HASKELL, a representative of the 
old governing class, who had the good-will of most 
of the colored leaders, Mr. TILLMAN was overwhelm- 
ingly elected. The HASKELL vote was about 15,000; 
there were supposed to be about 30,000 whites who 
did not vote, and the vote of Mr. TILLMAN was about 
59,000. Mr. TILLMAN repelled rather than conciliated 
the colored vote, while Judge HasKELL rather invited 
it. But it was not largely cast, and TILLMAN’s rejec- 
tion of it was due probably to his desire to baffle the 
charge that he was taking sides with the negro. Since 
his election, however, he declares plainly his inten- 
tion to stop abuse of the colored people. 

TILLMAN’s election, which was a signal defeat of 
the old Democratic régime in South Carolina, was 
followed by the defeat of the chief representative of 
that régime, Senator Hampton, for re-election to the™ 
Senate. The overthrow seems to be complete. But 
the social ostracism of the Governor and his friends 
is no less complete. Columbia, the capital of the 
State, is about to celebrate its centenary, but the Gov- 
ernor and the State officers are not invited. The mu- 
tual animosity is very bitter, and as the contest be- 
tween the new and old powers is not ended, one ex- 
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cellent result will be the natural solicitation of the 
colored vote by both sides. This is the natural rem- 
edy for the suppressed vote, which, however, the elec- 
tions bill will tend to paralyze. The election of last 
November is said by well-informed citizens of South 
Carolina to be probably the first real election held in 
the State for twenty-five years. The Governor, who 
stands for the new order, is described as a man very 
able, incorruptible, firm, courageous, and indus- 
trious, but selfish, egotistical, unrefined, and peculiar- 
ly distasteful to the old régime. One striking inci- 
dent in the campaign was the speech of a colored Re- 
publican who opposed Judge HASKELL, and who said 
that TILLMAN had made both the whites and negroes 
readers and thinkers. What the Alliance has done 
in South Carolina it aims to do everywhere, to set 
4 aside the ruling cliques and bring forward promi- 

nently the great unfavored interest. Its theories of 
government as they are announced are crude and 
wild. But the rapidity of the organization and its 
ability to withstand the control of the old politicians 
are facts too significant to be overlooked in casting 
the horoscope of °92. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLE. 


THE end of the Indian war must not end public in- 
terest in the subject, nor relax the demand for a 
radical change in our Indian policy. Those who are 
most familiar with the facts apparently agree in 
Opinion as to the causes of the situation. A gentle- 
man who has filled important publie positions, civil 
and military, in the Indian country, and who is a 
peculiarly competent authority, wrote, while the late 
trouble was still threatening: 


“‘T have no hesitation in saying that the present Indian 
outburst in the Dakotas has been primarily caused by in- 
competent and in most cases dishonest agents, placed over 
the Indians by the authorities at Washington, who have had 
no other qualification than that they have been the political 
heelers of some politician who has a pull either with the 
President or the Interior Department, and the irregularity 
and insufficiency in the issue of the rations and clothing to 
the Indians—consequently their present starving and suf- 
fering condition—together with the desire and rapacity of 
Jand-grabbers and squatters and the cormorants hanging on 
the edges of their reservations (ofttimes within the limits of 
the reservations), ready to gobble up and swindle the Ind- 
ian out of his possessions. The Indians should be under the 
control of the military. The power that feeds them should also 
be the one to protect and punish them. Disarm every Indian. 
As the buffalo and game have disappeared, they have no 
more need of fire-arms at present than one of the Six Nations 
in the State of New York. Let the government live up to 
and carry out faithfully the treaties already made, see that 
the rations and clothing are issued with the same regularity, 
honesty, and care as is now done by the officers of the Commis- 
sary and Quartermaster’s departments to the soldiers of the 
army, and we will have no more lives lost either among the 
settlers or the gallant fellows who are now suffering all the 
hardships which a winter’s campaign in that Northwestern 
country means. 

‘*Under these necessary conditions compel the Indians to 
care for themselves. As agriculturists, except under most 
favorable conditions as to climate and fertility of soil, they 
(in my opinion) have not been a success, but as stock-raisers 
and herders and in other frontier employments, or as scouts 
and couriers, they may be brought to a more satisfactory 
and amenable condition. 

‘‘Bad Indians there are, and they should be punished; 
but in. all dealings with the various tribes the government 
should never permit its agents, either military or civil, to 
make promises which are not to be kept. Good faith, a 
just, fair, and open treatment by those appointed to look 
after them, will, I believe, prevent any outbreaks of serious 
nature on the part of the Indians in the future.” 








This is a vigorous statement. of a positive view. 
There are some serious objections to the exclusively 
military supervision of the Indians. But every in- 
telligent and honest man will agree that it would be 
wholly preferable to the present system. 


P THE ALLEGED BRITISH SNUB. 


Rvumor announces more ceremonial trouble with England. 
Sir Juntan PAUNCEFOTE, it is said, informed Mr. BLAINE 
some time ago that there was to be a Grand Exhibition of 
Industries in Jamaica this year, and requested him to notify 
the American public of that fact, that those who wished to 
exhibit might take the necessary steps. Mr. BLAINE did so, 
and application was made by the Jamaica authorities to our 
Department of the Interior and to other departments and 
bureaus to send exhibits to Kingston. But meanwhile, as 
is alleged, no invitation was sent to the Executive Depart- 
ment itself, and a letter in the Sun represents Secretary 
BuaIneE as regarding the omission as a snub to the American 
government. 

But the romantic reportorial imagination is apt to escape 
into the empyrean. There is no reason to suppose that 
England is anxious to pick a quarrel with the United States, 
No greater blunder is conceivable than for England to get 
entangled in war with this country, except upon some very 

- serious and imperative occasion, and if England wishes war, 
there is no occasion whatever for seeking it by a ludicrous 
insult. As neither the British Foreign Office nor the Amer- 
ican Department of Stafe is apt to take the public into its 
premature confidence, it is wise to suspend opinion upon 
ingenious assertions unaccompanied by proof. 

When the motion in regard to the sealers was made in the 
Supreme Court, the Secretary of State was said to have 
despatched a stinging letter to our Minister in London. 
But we suspect that he had done nothing of the kind. The 
diplomacy of the Washington correspondent is not always 
that of the government. Actual responsibility is a very 
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If the conduct of British foreign 
affairs has fallen to the point of snubbing a powerful gov- 
ernment, it is not a conduct to be feared. 


conservative influence. 


THE CONTEST IN THE SENATE, 


In the parliamentary contest in the Senate over the elec- 
tion bill and the previous question, the Democrats have not 
had the worst of it. The skirmish concerning the correction 
of the Journal as to the ruling of the Vice-President was 
very skilfully conducted by the minority, and in the rapidly 
dwindling number of the working-days of the session was a 


‘ serious obstruction to the passage of the election bill. The 


whole situation in the Senate raises the question not of the 
merits of the bill, but of the time and circumstances of its 
presentation. 

The bill is regarded by its opponents as essentially revolu- 
tionary, subversive of traditions established in reason, and 
sure to perpetuate against the intent of the Constitution a 
permanent partisan ascendency. This is apart from the ob- 
jection that the bill is incapable of achieving its professed 
object, and therefore causelessly sure to inflame the bitterest 
sectional animosities. The circumstances under which this 
bill is brought forward are those of the most unquestionable 
popular condemnation of the party which had made the bill 
one of the chief and vital issues of the election. As we said 
at the time, we do not think that this was a reason for the 
Republican party to undertake Democratic measures, but 
it was unquestionably a reason for confining legislation at 
this session to the necessary provisions for the government. 
There is no doubt that the will of the people, when once 
plainly and lawfully expressed, ought to take effect as soon 
as reasonably practicable. But the fact that this is constitu- 
tionally practicable only after the delay of a year is not an 
honorable reason for pressing the passage of laws which, 
under any usual and fair interpretation of an election, the 
country has disapproved. 

This consciousness is the explanation of the fact that the 
Democratic effort to prevent by every parliamentary device 
the success of the attempt to overthrow the unbroken tradi- 
tion of free speech in the Senate in order to pass a bill which 
public sentiment condemns arouses no general protest. We 
doubt if there is any precedent in Congress which in any 
degree justifies the extraordinary course proposed to be 
adopted by the majority to secure the passage of this bill. 
The slave power in Congress was ruthless and tyrannical, 
but it had the popwilar majority behind it. If forty years 
ago the fugitive slave law had been an issue in the Con- 
gressional election, and the result at the polls had been a 
total defeat of the slavery party, even that party would 
hardly have ventured to overthrow the system of pariia- 
mentary procedure in the Senate from the beginning in or- 
der to pass the fugitive slave bill. 


THACKERAY’S “BOUDIN.” 


Tae February HARPER has a charming contribution of a 
dozen droll and characteristic drawings by THACKERAY, ac- 
companied by the admirable comments of his daughter, Mrs. 
Ritcuik. The sketches,reproduced in fac-simile, were drawn 
from time to time in an album of Mrs. RoBerT BELL, the wife 
of the editor of “ Bell’s Poets” from CHAUCcER to CowPER, 
or CooPER, as Mrs. RitTcH te calls him, following the English 
pronunciation of the name. Mr. BELL’s house was one of 
the happy familiar resorts of THACKERAY, and the sketches 
are of the funny extravagance in which he excelled and de- 
lighted. 

Boudin, a French fisherman, with three companions, at- 
tacks the British fleet, captures an English frigate, and puts 
the officers and crew to the sword,mostly by his own hand. 
But after destroying thirty-three ships of the line, Boudin 
yields to fate, to the thirty-fourth ship, and Lord NELson. 
He is thrown into the horrible dungeons of Portsmouth, 
whence ‘‘ Miss Fanny,” the Governor’s daughter, aids him to 
escape. The devoted angel accompanies him in his flight. 
He is welcomed by his Majesty the Emperor and King, who 
pulls his ear fondly, creates him Arch-Admiral, and decorates 
him with the G-r-r-r-rand Cross, while the proud ladies of 
the court expire with envy as the celestially beautiful Fanny, 
the heroine of Portsmouth, kisses the hands of the Empress. 
[‘‘ Note.—Mr. Alfred d’ Orsay 3 page in waiting.” | The last 
sketch is a broken column in Pére la Chaise, hung with a 
wreath of victory, a weeping widow embracing the base, 
and the inscription: ‘‘ Boudin! Waterloo!” 

The whole is full of the humor which is THACKERAY’S, 
and his only, the delightfully significant nonsense which 
both charmed and taught the last generation, and which for 
the time has disappeared from the English novel. 


IRISH POLITICS. 


THE election at Hartlepool, in England, shows the Guap- 
STONE Liberal column to be unbroken. The Daily News 
calls it the most splendid Liberal victory since the general 
election. On the other hand, Lord Sauisspury, at Cam- 
bridge, says that the homerulers had given the Tories a 
merry Christmas, but adds that while Mr. GLADSTONE and 
Mr. PARNELL, ‘‘two very clever men,” still support it, the 
home-rule battle is not over. He points out the power of 
the matchless organization of the priesthood, which success- 
ful home-rule would intrench, to the bitter cost of the Prot- 
estants. 

Meanwhile PARNELL summons the Irish party to Parlia- 
ment as if he were still the undisputed leader, and the Irish 
party is quarrelling more hotly than ever. O’SHEA has 
written a contemptuous letter to Justin McCarrtny, and 
the conferences have produced no result. Indeed, none can 
be produced except by the surrender of one side, and that 
would be a merely formal truce. PARNELL does not mean 
to relinquish his command, and the opposition to him seems 
to be discordant. The only way is to deal with him as he 
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deals with his opponents, and from that course his oppo- 
nents evidently shrink. 

The aspect of the situation constantly changes, but it looks 
now as if the English Liberals would hold together harmo- 
niously, and compel a union with them of one of the Irish 
factions. At present the continued leadership of GLADSTONE 
is the cardinal condition of success. 


PERSONAL. 


AT a meeting recently held in this city, composed of lead- 
ing painters, sculptors, architects, and representatives of 
the pictorial press, a very important proposition was under 
discussion, viz., the holding of a comprehensive exhibition 
of “American art, retrospective and contemporaneous,” in 
the Madison Square Garden in the spring of 1892. The 
scheme contemplates the co-operation of all the leading art 
organizations, and with this view another meeting will be 
held, to which the presidents are invited, when the matter 
is expected to take final shape for presentation to the public. 

—Senator FAULKNER, of West Virginia, is a man of ex- 
traordinary endurance. In the last campaign he spent 
several weeks in travelling at night over rongh country 
roads, and making stump-speeches during the day, getting 
little sleep, and more recently he has distinguished himself 
in the Senate by speaking for twelve hours against the 
force bill. His speech was probably the longest continuous 
effort ever made in the Senate, and was delivered during 
an all-night session, but he was on hand the next day as 
bright and “ chipper” as ever. 

—While in Paris this month the Grand Duke MICHAEL 
NICOLAIEVITCH, the uncle of the Emperor of Russia, pur- 
chased a copy of The Tsar and his People; ov, Social Life in 
Russia, giving high praise to the excellence of the text and 
truthfulness of the illustrations. This volume, to which 
the Vicomte de Vogiié, THEODORE CHILD, and CLARENCE 
Cook have contributed special articles, and M. DE THUL- 
STRUP the sketches, is among the more recent of Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ publications. 

—LEvVI BEEBE, the Berkshire County (Massachusetts) 
weather prophet, who predicted the blizzard four months 
before it occurred, has the courage to try again, and says 
the worst storm of the season will visit this country during 
the first half of next month. 

—THEODORE WELD, once a famous antislavery lecturer, 
is living comfortably with his son at Hyde Park, Massachnu- 
setts. He is eighty-eight years old, and is said to closely 
resemble the poet BRYANT in looks. 

—Joun F. Hewitt, of Los Angeles, California, an old 
soldier, has shocked a certain class of sentiment by return- 
ing his pension certificate to the government. He says he 
is able to support himself. 

—MOUvGEL Bey, who originated the idea of damming the 
Nile for purposes of irrigation, is dead. 

—Senator PLUMB must be an omnivorous devourer of 
newspapers, for he says he snbseribes for at least three 
hundred of them. 

—Rev. Dr. ROBERT COLLYER can still hammer out a very 
respectable horseshoe, and is said to have accepted a chal- 
lenge not long ago to illustrate his proficiency in his old 
trade. 

—IGnatius DoNNELLY—he of the cryptogram—is now 
in the Minnesota Senate. 

—M. ErrFreL, who built the tower, is seeking an election 
to the French Senate. 

—The new Japanese Minister at Washington, G. TATENO, 
was a member of the commission that welcomed General 
GRANT to the chrysanthemum kingdom in 1878. He is a 
man of high culture and governmental position. 

—The late Judge DANIEL CLARK, of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, was in the United States Senate during the 
war, and was known as a man of wit and strong purpose. 
On one occasion he obtained the floor for a speech late in 
the day, and asked for an adjournment, as he had not tasted 
food for twelve hours. This was refused; but when he had 
a tray with tea and sandwiches brought and placed before 
him, his opponents at once voted a recess to let him eat his 
supper. ‘ 

—Professor TYNDALL has been quite seriously ill, but is 
recovering. 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON has just lost a son, B. 
CapDy STANTON, who was a member of the Lonisiana Senate. 

—Among the principal promoters of the American colony 
at Topolobampo, in Sinaloa, Mexico, was Mr. EpwarpD How- 
LAND, who died in La Logia on the morning of Christmas, 
1890, aged fifty-eight years. Mr. HOWLAND belonged to a 
prominent New York family, and was a graduate of Har- 
vard University. His predilection was toward literature. 
He was one of the editors of the Saturday Press, and was 
thus associated with the interesting group of writers known 
in New York thirty years ago as “the Bohemians.” But he 
was impelled by a purpose which transcended literary am- 
bition, and which foreed him to break with the world— 
with whose prevailing motives and methods, social, indus- 
trial, and intellectual, he had no sympathy—and to turn 
his back upon the prizes to which his rare abilities gave 
him a reasonable title. He retired into southern New Jer- 
sey, devoting himself to the culture of small fruits and to 
the companionship of his books, of which he had a rare 
collection. He was consumed by the ardor of his love for 
humanity, and some great and beneficent work might have 
been the result of his deep insight into the troubles of eco- 
nomic social life, but that these very troubles pursued him 

into his tetirement and harassed him. Now and then a curi- 
ous literary sketch found its way from his study to the pages 
of the Atlantic Monthly ; but his heart was involved in the 
sociological problem, and many of his studies in this field 
were published in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. It was in one of 
these that he introduced to American readers M. Gop1n’s 
great industrial experiment at Guise. What the world has 
lost in the waste of such beneficent power as was his, in a 
system where it is comparatively unavailing, only those can 
know who knew him. Mr. ALBERT OWEN’s Mexican colo- 
nial experiment for the practical illustration of the princi- 
ples of “integral co-operation” especially appealed to Mr. 
HOWLAND; but when, in the spring of 1889, the latter went 
to Mexico, the hand of death was already upon him. This 
scheme was the last enthusiasm of a battled human heart, 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING.—From a Puorocraru. 
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LIEUTENANT CASEY’S LAST SCOUT. 
ON THE HOSTILE FLANKS WITH THE CHIS-CHIS-CHASH. 


THE train bearing the Cheyenne scout corps pulled into 
Rapid City somewhat late. It is possible you may think 
that it was @ train of Pullman palace cars, but you would 
be mistaken, for it was a freight train, with the horses in 
tight box-cars, the bacon and Chis-chis-chash* on flat gravel 
cars, and Lieutenants Casey and Getty in the caboose. Evi- 
dently the element of haste was woven into this movement. 
We were glad to meet again. Expansive smiles lit up the 
brown features of the Indian scouts as they recognized me. 
Old Wolf-Voice came around in his large patronizing way 

* The name the Cheyennes apply to themselves. 
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“TWO GHOSTS I SAW.” 


. 
and said, ‘‘How?—what you do out here?” Wolf-Voice 
was a magnificent type of the Indian, with a grand face, a 
tremendous physique, and enough self-containment for a 
High-Church bishop. High-Walking nudged Stump-Horn 
and whispered in his ear, and they both smiled as they looked 
atme. Lieutenant Casey walked out in the road and talked 
with General Miles, who sat on his beautiful sorrel horse, 
while two scouts and a young ‘‘ horse-pusher’* from St. 
Louis helped me to load one strawberry-roan horse, brand- 
ed ‘*52” on the nigh front foot, into a box-car with a 
scrawny lot of little ponies, who showed the hard scouting 
of the last month in their lank quarters. 

The quartermaster came down and asked Lieutenant 

* Boy who travels with horses on the cars. 
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Casey for a memorandum of his outfit, which was ‘70 
horses, 49 Indian scouts, 1 interpreter, 2 white officers, 1000 
pounds of bacon, so many crackers, 2000 pounds forage, 
5 Sibley tents, and 1 citizen,” all of which the quartermaster 
put down in a little book. You are not allowed by United 
States quartermasters to have an exaggerated estimate of your 
own importance. Bacon and forage and citizens all go 
down in the same column, with the only distinction that the 
bacon and forage outnumber you. 

We were pulled down the road a few miles to the town of 
Hermoso, and there, in the moonlight, the baggage was un- 
loaded and the wild little ponies frightened out of the cars, 
down a chute, into the stock corrals. The Sibleys were 
pitched, and a crowd of curious citizens, who came down to 
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feast their eyes on the Chis-chis-chash, were 
dissipated when a rather frugal dinner was 
prepared. This was Christmas night, and 
rather a cheerless one, since, in the haste of 
departure, the Sibley stoves had been forgot- 
ten. We never had stoves again until the 
gallant Leavenworth battalion came to the 
rescue with their surplus, and in the cold 
frosty nights in the foot-hills there can be 
no personal happiness where there are no 
stoves. We brewed a little mess of hot stuff 
in a soldier’s tin cup, and, in the words df 
Private Mulvaney, we drank to the occasion, 
“three fingers—standing up!” 

The good that comes in the ill wind where 
stoves are lacking is that you can get men up 
in the morning. Sun-worship must have ori- 
ginated in circumstances of this kind. The 
feeling of thankfulness at the sight of the 
golden rays permeates your soul, and your 
very bones are made glad. 

A few ounces of bacon, some of those ac- 
cursed crackers which are made to withstand 
fire, water, and weevil, a quart of coffee black- 
er than evil, then down come the Sibleys, 
the blankets are rolled and the saddles ad- 
justed, and bidding adios to the First Infan- 
try (which came in during the night), we trot 
off down the road. 

These, then, are the Cheyenne scouts. 
Well, I am glad I know the fact, but I 
never can reconcile the trim-looking scout 
corps of Keogh with these strange-looking 
objects. Erstwhile their ponies were fat, and 
cavorted around when falling in ranks; now 
they paddle along in the humblest kind of 
a business-like jog-trot. The new overcoats 
of the corps metamorphose the scouts into 
something between Russian Cossacks and 
Black Crooks. Saddle pockets bulge out, 
and a thousand and one little alterations in 
accoutrement grow up in the field which are 
frowned down in garrison. The men have 
scouted hard for a month, and have lost two 
nights’ sleep, so at the halts for the wag- 
ons they lop down in the dust of the road, 
and sleep, while the little ponies stand over 
them, ears down, heads hanging, eyes shut, 
and one hind foot drawn up on itstoe. No- 
thing can look so dejected as a pony, and 
doubtless few things have more reason to 
feel so. A short march of twenty-five miles 
passes us through the Seventeenth Infantry 
camp under Colonel Offley, and down to the 
Cheyenne River, where we camp for the night. 
There is another corps of Cheyenne scouts 
somewhere here on the river, under Lieu- 
tenant L. H. Struthers, of the First Infantry, 
and we expect to join them. On the other 
side of the Cheyenne rise the tangled masses 
of the famous Bad Lands—seamed and ser- 
rated, gray here, the golden sunset flashing 
there, with dark recesses giving back a fright- 
ful gloom—a place for stratagem and murder, 
with nothing to witness its mysteries but the 
cold blue wintersky. Yet we are going there. 
It is full of savage Sioux. The sun goes 
down. I am glad to cease thinking about it. 

It is such a mere detail that I will not 
waste time on it, but this freezing out of your 
blankets four or five times every night, and 
this having to go out and coax a cooking 
fire into a cheerful spirit, can occupy a man’s 
mind so that any words not depraved do not 
seem of any consequence. During one of the 
early hours I happened to sleep, and in this 
interval Mr. Struthers came into our tepee. 
He had been on a night's ride to the colonel 
for orders, and in passing, dropped in for a 
chat with Casey. When about to go, he said, 

‘*Oh, by-the-way, I met Remington.” 

“Do you want to renew the acquaintance?” 
replied Casey. 

**Why—how—why—yes.” 

‘‘Well, he’s there, on the other side of 
this tent.” And Mr. Struthers passed out in 
the gloom, and his muttered expressions of 
astonishment were presently lost in the dis- 
tance. I had ridden and camped with Mr. 
Struthers a few days since in the up country, 
while on the way to ‘‘ the galloping Sixth.” 

The next day we passed down the river, 
and soon saw what to inexperienced eyes 
might be dark gray rocks on the top of yel- 
low hills. They were the pickets of the 
Cheyennes, and presently we saw the tepees 
and the ponies, and then we rode into camp. 
The men from Tongue River greeted the 
men from Pine Ridge—the relatives and 
friends—with ki-yis of delight. The corps 
from Pine Ridge was organized from the 
Cheyennes on that reservation, and was as 
yet only partially disciplined, and in no way 
to be compared with Casey’s Old Guard from 
Tongue River. Some two nights before, the 
Sioux had fired into their camp, and they 
had skirmished with the enemy. The ver- 
milion of the war-path was on every coun- 
tenance, and, through sympathy, I saw that 
our men too had gone into this style of deco- 
rative art; for faces which had previously 
been fresh and clean now passed my vision 
streaked and daubed into preternatural fe- 
rocity. : 

It grew late and later, and yet Lieutenant 
Struthers did not return from his scouting 
of the day. We were alarmed, and wonder- 
ed and hoped; for scouting through the Bad 
Lands to the stronghold was dangerous, to 
state it mildly. A few shots would not be 
heard twelve miles away in the hills. We 
pictured black-objects lying prone on the 
sand as we scouted next day—little masses of 
clay which had been men and horses, but 
would then be as silent as the bare hillocks 
about them. 

“‘Ki-yi-yip—a-ou!” and a patter in the 


loom. 
“That’s Struthers.” Out we fall over each 
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other as we pile out of the hole in the Sib- 
ley, and find Struthers and Lieutenant By- 
rom, of the Eighth Cavalry, all safe and 
sound. 

‘*We have been on the stronghold; they 
are all gone; rustle some coffee,” are words 
in the darkness; and we crawl back into 
the tent, where presently the big, honest, 
jolly eyes of Mr. Struthers look over a quart 
cup, and we are happy. Byrom was a fine 
little cavalryman, and I have good reason to 
know that for impudent daring of that des- 
perately quiet kind he is distinguished in 
places where all men are brave. 

Away goes the courier to the colonel for 
orders, and after a time back he comes—a 
wild dash of twelve miles in the dark, and of 
little moment here, but a life memory to an 
unaccustomed one. 

‘‘We go on the stronghold in the morn- 
ing,” says Casey; ‘‘and now to bed.” A 
bed consists of two blankets spread on the 
ground, and all the personal property not 
otherwise appropriated piled on top. A lux- 
ury, mind you, is this; later it was much 
more simple, consisting of earth for a mat- 
tress and the sky for a counterpane. 

The sun is not up when in comes the horse 
herd. My strawberry roan goes sneaking 
about in the frosty willows, and after sundry 
well-studied manceuvres I get a grip on the 
lariat, and am lugged and jerked over the 
brush until ‘‘52 on the nigh front foot” con- 
sents to stand still. I saddle up, but have 
lost my gun. I entreat Mr. Thompson, the 
interpreter, to help me find it. Mr. Thomp- 
son is a man who began fighting for the 
Union in East Tennessee about thirty years 
long gone, and he has continued to engage in 





rets, gives place in the next mile to natural 
freaks of a different variety, never dreamed 
of by mortal man. It is the action of water 
on clay; there are ashes, or what looks like 
them. The painter’s whole palette is in one 
bluff. A year’s study of these colors by Mr. 
Bierstadt, Professor Marsh, and Mr. Notman 
might possibly convey to the Eastern mind 
an idea; so we'll amble along after Mr. Wolf- 
Voice, and leave that subject intact. 

“Hark!” My little party stops suddenly, 
and we all listen. I feel stupid. 

‘*You hear ’em?” says Wolf-Voice, in a 
stage-whisper. 

‘*Hear what?” I say. 

“* Shots.” 

Then we all get out our guns and go gal- 
loping like mad. I can’t imagine why, but 
I spur my horse and perform equestrian 
feats which in an ordinary frame of mind I 
should regard as insane. Down a narrow 
trail we go, with the gravel flying, and through 
a coulée, up a little hill, on top of which we 
stop to- listen, and then away we go. The 
blue wall grows nearer, and at last we are 
under it. A few cotton-wood trees, some 
frozen water, a little cleft on the bluffs, and 
I see a trail winding upward. I know these 
warriors are going up there, but I can’t un- 
derstand precisely how. It is not the first 
perilous trail I have contemplated; but there 
are dead cattle lying at the bottom which had 
fallen off and been killed in the ascent. We 
dismount and start up. It tells on your wind, 
and tries the leg muscles. Up a steep place 
a horse wants to go fast, and you have to 
keep him from running over you. A bend 
in the trail where the running water has 
frozen seems impassable. I jump across it, 
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that work up to date. Mr. Thompson has 
formed a character which is not as round as 
a ball, but much more the shape of horn- 
silver in its native state. He is humorous 
by turns, and early in my acquaintance he 
undertook the cultivation of my mind in the 
art of war as practised on the frontier. On 
this occasion he at last found my Springfield, 
and handed it to me with the admonition 
‘*that in times like these one warrior can’t 
look after another warrior’s gun.” 

The wagons were to go—well, I never knew 
where, but they went off over the hills, and 
I never saw them again for some miserable 
days and dreary nights. Five Pine Ridge 
Cheyennes and Mr. Wolf-Voice were my 
party, and we filed away. At Battle Creek 
we watered, and crossed the Cheyenne a mile 
above. My horse was smooth shod, and 
the river frozen half-way over, so we slid 
around on the ice, and jumped into the icy 
waters, got wet, crawled out, slid around 
some more, and finally landed. Mr. Wolf- 
Voice looked me over, and smilingly said, 
‘*Me think you no like ‘em’; wherein his 
conclusion was eminently correct. Who 
does like to have a mass of ice freeze on him 
when naturally the weather is cold enough 
to satisfy a walrus? 

It was twelve miles through the defiles of 
the Bad Lands to the blue ridge of the high 
mesa where the hostiles had lived. The trail 
was strewn with dead cattle, some of them 
having never been touched with a knife. 
Here and there a dead pony, ridden to a 
stand-still and left nerveless on the trail. 
No words of mine can describe these Bad 
Lands. They are somewhat as Doré pictured 
hell. One set of buttes, with cones and mina- 


and then pull the bridle and say, ‘‘ Come on, 
boy!” If I were the horse I would balk, but 
the noble animal will try it. A leap, a plun- 
ging, and with a terrific scrabble, we are all 
right. Farther up, and the incline is cer- 
tainly eighty-five degrees. My horse looses 
his front feet, but a jerk at the headstall 
brings him down, and he plunges past me to 
be caught by an Indian at the top of the trail. 
For a moment we breathe, and then mount. 

Before us is a great flat plain blackened 
by fire, and with the grass still burning. 
Away in the distance, in the shimmer of the 
air waves, are figures. 

‘*Maybe so dey Sioux,” says Wolf-Voice. 
And we gallop toward them. 

‘* What will you do if they are?” I ask. 

‘* Stand ’em off,” replies the war-dog. 

Half an hour's ride showed them to be 
some of our Cheyennes. All about the plain 
were strewed the remains of dead cattle 
(heads and horns, half-butchered carcasses, 
and withal a rather impressive smell), coy- 
otes, and ravens—all very like war. These 
Brulés must have lived well. There were 
lodge poles, old fires, and a series of rifle pits 
across the neck of land which the Sioux had 
proposed to defend; medicine poles, and near 
them the sacrifices, among which was food 
dedicated to the Great Spirit, but eventually 
consumed by the less exalted members of 
Casey’s command. I vandalized a stone pipe 
and a rawhide stirrup. 

The less curious members of our band had 
gone south, and Wolf-Voice and I rode along 
together. We discussed war, and I remember 
two of Wolf-Voice’s opinions. Speaking of 
infantry and their method of fighting, he said: 

** Dese walk-a-heap soldiers dey dig hole— 
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get in—shoot heap—Injun can’t do nothin’ 
wid ’em—can’t kill ’em—can’t do nothin’ but 
jes go ’way.” 

Then, explaining why the Sioux had shown 
bad generalship in selecting their position, 
he turned in his saddle, and said, ‘*‘ De big 
guns he knock’em rifle pit, den de calavy lun 
pas’ in column—Injun no stop calavy—kill 
‘em heap, but no stop ’em—den de walk-a- 
heap dey come too, and de Sioux dey go ober 
de bluffs.” And with wild enthusiasm he 
added, ‘‘De Sioux dey go to hell!” That 
prospect seemed to delight Mr. Wolf-Voice 
immensely. 

It was a weary ride over the black and 
smoking plain. A queer mirage was said by 
my Indian to be the Cheyenne scouts com- 
ing after us. Black figures of animals walk - 
ing slowly along were ‘‘starving bronchos 
abandoned by the hostiles.” 

‘*Cow-boy he catch ’em,” said Wolf-Voice. 

I explained that Colonel Offley had orders 
not to allow any Citizens to cross the Chey- 
enne River. 

‘*Cow-boy he no give um dam; he come 
alle samee.” 

And I thought Wolf-Voice was probably 
right. 

On the southern edge of the bluffs of the 
mesa we halted, and found water for man 
and beast. The command gradually concen- 
trated, and for half an hour we stood on the 
high points scanning the great flats below, 
and located the dust of the retiring hostile 
column and the back lying scouts. Lieuten- 
ant Casey had positive orders not to bring 
on an engagement, and only desired to hang 
on their flanks, so as to keep Miles familiar 
with the hostile movements. <A courier start- 
ed on his lonely ride back with a note for 
the major-genera]l. Our scouts were flying 
about far down the valley, and we filed off 
afterthem. Presently a little column of dust 
follows a flying horseman toward us. On, 
on he comes. The scouts grow uneasy; wild 
creatures they are, with the suspicion of a 
red deer and the stealth of a panther. 

The Sioux have fired on our scouts. Off 
we go at a trot, scattering out, unslinging 
our guns, and the air full of fight. Iride by 
Casey, and see he is troubled. The orders 
in his pocket do not call for a fight. Can 
he hold these wild warriors? 

‘*Struthers, we have got to hold these 
men,” said Casey, in a tone of voice which 
was full of meaning. To shorten the story, 
our men were at last gotten into ranks, and 
details made to cover the advance. The 
hostiles were evidently much excited. Lit- 
tle clouds of dust whirling hither and thith- 
er showed where the opposing scouts were 
shadowing each other. The sun was wan- 
ing, and yet we spurred our weary horses on 
toward the enemy. Poor beasts! no food 
and too much exercise sinee daylight. 

The Cheyennes were uneasy, and not at 
all pleased with this scheme of action. What 
could they know about the orders in Lieu- 
tenant Casey’s pocket, prompted by a com- 
manding general thinking of a thousand and 
one interests, and with telegrams from Wash- 
ington directing the avoidance of an Indian 
war? 

Old -soldier Thompson even, with all his 
intelligence and knowledge of things, felt 
the wild Berserker battle valor, which he 
smothered with difficulty, and confined him- 
self to potent remarks and spurring of old 
Piegan. He said: ‘‘ This is a new kind of 
war. Them Injuns don’t understand it, and 
to tell you the truth, I don’t nuther. The 
Injuns say they have come all the way from 
Tongue River, and are going back poor. 
Can’t get Sioux horses, can’t kill Sioux,” 
and in peroration he confirmed his old im- 
pression ‘‘ that this was a pew kind of war”; 
and then relapsed into reveries of what 
things used to be before General Miles in- 
vented this new kind of war. 

In our immediate front was a heavy body 
of Sioux scouts. Lieutenant Casey was ahead. 
Men broke from our ranks, but were held 
with difficulty by Struthers and Getty. Back 
comes Casey at a gallop. He sees the crisis, 
and, with his hand on his six-shooter, says, 
‘*T will shoot the first man through the head 
who falls out of the ranks.” A mutiny is 
imminent in the Pine Ridge contingent, but 
the diplomat Struthers brings order at last, 
and we file off down the hills to the left, and 
stop by a stream, while Casey goes back and 
meets a body of Sioux on a high hill for a 
powwow. I watched through a glass, and 
the sun went down as they talked. We had 
orders not to remove our saddles, and stood 
in the line nervously expecting anything im- 
aginable to happen. The daring of Casey in 
this case is simply an instance of a hundred 
such, and the last one cost him his life. By 
his prompt measures with his own men, and 
by his courage in going among the Sioux 
to powwow, he averted a bloody battle, and 
obeyed his orders. There was one man be- 
tween two banks of savage warriors who 
were fairly frothing at the mouth—a soldier; 
the sun will never shine upon a better. 

At last, after an interminable time, he came 
away. Far away to the right are two of 
our scouts driving two beeves. We see the 
bright blaze of the six shooters, the steers 
tumble, and hunger is no longer one of our 
woes. 

The tired horses are unsaddled, to eat and 
drink and roll. We lay dry cotton- wood 
limbs on the fires, heavy pickets are told 
off, and our ‘‘ bull meat” is cooked in the 
primitive style. Old Wolf-Voice and anoth- 
er scout are swinging six ribs on a piece of 
rawhide over a fire, and later he brings me a 
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rib and a little bit of coffee from a roll in his 
handkerchief. I thought him a “brick,” 
and mystified him by telling him so. 

Three or four Brulés are let in through 
our pickets, and come ‘‘ wagging their tails,” 
as Two-Moons says, but adding, *‘ Don’t you 
trust the Sioux.” They protest their good 
intentions, borrow tobacco, and say Lieuten- 
ant Casey can send in a wagon for commis- 
saries to Pine Ridge, and also that I can go 
through their lines with it. Were there ever 
greater liars on earth? 

I sat near the fire and looked intently at 
one human brute opposite, a perfect animal, 
so far us I could see. Never was there a 
face so replete with human depravity, stolid, 
ferocious, arrogant, and all the rest—ghost- 
shirt, war-paint, feathers, and arms. As a 
picture, perfect; as a reality, horrible. Pre- 
sently they go away, and we prepare for the 
night. This preparing for the night is a 
rather simple process. I have stolen my 
saddle blanket from my poor horse, and, 
with this laid on the ground, I try my 
saddle in four or five different positions in 
its capacity of pillow. The inventor of the 
Whitman tree never considered this possible 
use of his handiwork, or he might have done 
better. I next button the lower three but- 
tons of my overcoat, and thus wrapped 
‘**I lie down to pleasant dreams ”"—of rheu- 
matism. 

An hour later and the fires go down. 
Black forms pass like uneasy spirits, and 
presently you find yourself thrashing around 
in the underbrush across the river after 
branches to feed that insatiable fire. One 
comrade breaks through the ice and gets 
wet, and inelegant remarks come from the 
shadowy blackness under the river- banks. 
I think a man shouldn't use such language 
even under such circumstances, but I also 
think very few men wouldn't. A chilling 
wind now adds to the misery of the situa- 
tion, and the heat of the fire goes off in a 
cloud of sparks to the No Man’s Land across 
the river. After smoking a pipe for two 
hours your mouth is raw and your nervous 
system shattered, so nothing is left but to sit 
calmly down and just suffer. You can hate 
the Chinese on the other side of the world, 
who are now enjoying the rays of the sun. 

And morning finds you in the saddle. It 
always does. I don’t know how it is—a 
habit of life, I suppose. Mornings ought to 
find me cozily ensconced in a good bed, but 
in retrospect they seem always to be in the 
saddle, with a good prospect of all day ahead, 
and evening finds me with a chunk of bull 
meat and without blankets, until one fine day 
we come to our wagons, our Sibleys, and 
the little luxuries of the mess chest. 

The next morning I announced my inten- 
tion of going to Pine Ridge Agency, which is 
twenty-five miles away. Mr. Thompson,two 
scouts, and a Swedish teamster are to. go in 
for provisions and messages. Mr. Thomp- 
son got in the wagon. I expressed my as- 
tonishment at this and the fact that he had 
no carbines, as we expected to go through 
the hostile pickets and camp. He said, ‘If 
I can’t talk them Injuns out of killin’ me, I 
reckon I'll have to go.” I trotted along with 
Red-Bear and Hairy-Arm, and a mile and a 
half ahead went the courier, Wells. Poor 
man! in two hours he lay bleeding in the 
road, with a bullet through the hips, and 
called two days for water before he ‘‘ struck 
the long trail to the kingdom come,” as the 
cow-boys phrase it. 

We could see two black columns of smoke, 
which we did not understand. After we 
had gone eight or ten miles, and were just 
crossing a ravine, we saw a Sioux buck on a 
little hill just ahead, out of pistol-shot. He 
immediately rode the ‘‘ danger signal.” Red- 
Bear turned his horse in the ‘‘ peace sign,” 
and advanced. We drove over the ravine, 
and halted. I dismounted. Six young 
Brulé Sioux rose out of the ground, and 
rode up to Red-Bear, and the hills were full 
of pickets to the right and left. We waited 
to hear the result of Red-Bear’s conversation, 
when he presently came back and spoke 
to Thompson in Cheyenne. I looked at 
him; his eyes were snapping, and his facial 
muscles twitched frightfully. This was un- 
usual, and I knew that things were not well. 

‘* Red-Bear says we will have to go back,” 
explained Thompson; and turning to Red- 
Bear, he requested that two Sioux might 
come closer, and talk with us. Things look- 
ed ominous to me, not understanding Chey- 
enne, which was being talked. ‘‘This is a 
bad hole, and I reckon our cake is dough 
right here,” said Thompson. ; 

Hairy-Arm’s face was impassive, but his 
dark eyes wandered from Brulé to Brulé 
with devilish calculation. Two young bucks 
came up, and one asked Thompson for to- 
bacco, whereat he was handed a package of 
Durham by Thompson, which was not re- 
turned. 

“It’s lucky for me that tobacco ain’t a 
nillion dollars,” sighed Thompson. 

Another little buck slipped up behind me, 
whereat Mr. Thompson gave me a warning 
look. Turning, I advanced on him quickly 
(I wanted to be as near as possible, not be- 
ing armed), and holding out my hand, said, 
‘«How, colah?” He did not like to take it, 
but he did, and 1 was saved the trouble of 
further action. 

“We'll never get this wagon turned 
around,” suggested Mr. Thompson, as the 
teamster whipped up; but we did. And as we 
commenced our movement on Casey’s camp, 
Mr. Thompson said, ‘‘Go slow now; don’t 
run, or they’ll sure shoot.” 
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“Gemme gun,” said the little scout Red- 
Bear, and we all got our arms from the wag- 
on. 

There was no suspense now. Things 
had begun to happen. A little faster, yet 
faster, we go up the little banks of the cou/ée, 
and, ye gods! what!—five fully armed, well- 
mounted cow-boys—a regular rescue scene 
from Buffalo Bill’s show. 

‘**Go back!” shouted Thompson. 

Bang! bang! bang! and the bullets whis- 
tle around and kick up the dust. Away 
we go. 

Four bucks start over the hills to our right 
to flank us. Red-Bear talked loudly in Chey- 
enne. 

Thompson repeated, ‘‘Red-Bear says if any 
one is hit, get off in the grass and lie down; 
we must all hang together.” 

We all yelled, ‘‘ We will.” 

A well-mounted man rode like mad ahead 
of the laboring team horses to carry the news 
tothe scoutcamp. The cow -boys,being well 
mounted, could easily have gotten away, but 
they stuck like true blues. 

Here is where the great beauty of Amer- 
ican character comes out. Nothing can be 
taken seriously by men used to danger. 
Above the pounding of the horses and the 
rattle of the wagon and through the dust 
came the cow-boy song from the lips of Mr. 
‘Thompson: 

“Roll your tail, 
And roll her high; 
Weill all be angels 
By-and-by.” 


We deployed on the flanks of the wagon so 
that the team horses might not be shot, which 
would have stopped the whole outfit,and we 
did ten miles at a record-breaking gallop. 
We struck the scout camp in a blaze of ex- 
citement. The Cheyennes were in war-paint, 
and the ponies’ tails were tied up and full of 
feathers. Had the Sioux materialized at that 
time, Mr. Casey would have had his orders 
broken right there. 

After a lull in the proceedings, Mr. Thomp- 
son confided to me that ‘‘the next time I go 
to war in a wagon it will put the drinks on 
me”; and he saddled Piegan, and patted his 
neck in a way which showed his gratification 
at the change in transport. We pulled out 
again for the lower country, and as our scouts 
had seen the dust of Colonel Sanford’s com- 
mand, we presently joined them. 

Any remarks made to Mr. Thompson on 
the tobacco subject are taken seriously, and 
he has intimated to me a quiet yearning for 
a shot at ‘‘the particular slit-mouthed Brulé 
who got away with that Durham.” 

How we awoke next morning with the 
sleet freezing in our faces, and how we made 
camp in the blizzard, and borrowed Sibley 
stoves of the soldiers, and how we were at 
last comfortable, and spent New-Year’s Eve 
in a proper manner, is of little interest. 

I was awakened at a late hour that night 
by Captain Baldwin, of General Miles’s staff, 
and told to saddle up for a night’s ride to 
Pine Ridge. This was the end of my experi- 
ence with Lieutenant Casey and his gallant 
corps. We shook hands cheerily in the dim 


_candle-light of the tepee, and agreeing to 


meet in New York at some not distant day, 
I stepped out from the Sibley, mounted, and 
rode away in the night. 

Three days later I had eaten my break. 
fast on the dining car, and had settled down 
to a cigar and a Chicago morning paper. 
The big leads at the top of the column said, 
‘*Lieutenant E. W. Casey Shot.” Casey 
shot! I look again. Yes; despatches from 
head-quarters—a fact beyond question. 

A nasty little Brulé Sioux had made his 
coup, and shot away the life of a man who 
would have gained his stars in modern war 
as naturally as most of his fellows would their 
eagles. He had shot away the life of an ac- 
complished man; the best friend the Indians 
had; a man who did not know ‘fear’; a 
young man beloved by his comrades, re- 
spected by his generals and by the Secretary 
of War. The squaws of another race will 
sing the death-song of their benefactor, and 
woe to the Sioux if the Northern Cheyennes 
get a chance to coup! 

‘«Try to avoid bloodshed,” comes over the 
wires from Washington. ‘‘ Poor savages!” 
comes the plaintive wail of the sentimentalist 
from his place of security; but who is to 
weep for the men who hold up a row of brass 
buttons for any hater of the United States to 
fire a gun at? Are the squaws of another 
race to do the mourning for American sol- 
diers? Are the men of another race to hope 
for vengeance? Bah! 

I sometimes think Americans lack a virtue 
which the military races of Europe possess. 
Possibly they may never need it. I hope not. 
American soldiers of our frontier days have 
learned not to expect sympathy in the East, 
but where one like Casey goes down there are 
many places where Sorrow will spread her 
dusky pinions and the light grow dim. 

FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


CLAUS SPRECKELS. 


In the year 1830 a young German immi- 
grant, with little money and less education, 
arrived in New York from Hanover, where 
he had been born, and where his family re- 
mained. It was not long before he had be- 
come the proprietor of a small retail grocery 
in Church Street, and had fairly embarked on 
a career that has since astonished the world. 
Now, after sixty years of such toil and ac- 
complishnrent as few men are capable of, he 


1s possessed of many millions of dollars—no 
one but himself can tell or even closely esti- 
mate how many—and has won the distinction 
of having defied and fairly outlived the great 
monopoly called the Sugar Trust. 

Claus Spreckels has by his own choice kept 
his personality away from the public notice, 
while he has at the same time conducted 
stupendous business operations that seem be- 
yond the power of a single man to carry out. 
For a score of years after his modest begin- 
ning he made no noteworthy success. It is 
true that he was known among his associates 
as a keen business man, with abilities fully 
equal to such strain as was put upon them, 
but no one would have dreamed of his future 
fifty years ago. Probably he least of any 
would have predicted such success as he has 
attained, 

There was that in him, however, which led 
him to seek for the largest opportunity, and 
as Hanover had seemed an inadequate field 
to him when the New World was open, so 
New York seemed too narrow when the dis- 
covery of gold in California drew the tide 
of immigration thither. Pausing only long 
enough to dispose of his business to good 
advantage, he went with the tide, not as a 
prospector or miner, but as a trader. The 
uncertainties of gold hunting had no attrac 
tion for him. He was contented to accumu- 
late, and for years after his arrival on the 
Pacitic coast he continued in trade as a gro- 
cer, maintaining the reputation he had estab- 
lished, but making no brilliant strokes, and 
achieving no special prominence. 

At length, after a quarter of a century of 
a fairly prosperous business career, he found 
himself in that position where an ordinary 
man would feel justified in quitting business 
and settling down to enjoy a hard-earned 
competency for such a space of life as might 
be remaining for him. Mr. Spreckels did 
not retire and settle down. He had merely 
been gathering capital for the real work of 
his life, and he began it. It was the era of 
rapid returns for sound investments, and the 
first one he made outside of the grocery busi- 
ness proved enormously profitable. His bro- 
thers had followed him to California,aud com- 
bining with them he purchased, for $40,000, 
an interest in the Albany Brewery in San 
Francisco. It is not recorded—at least the 
public is not informed—how large his per- 
sonal investment was, nor what his profits 
were, but it is certain that they were very 
large. Profitable as it proved, however, brew- 
ing was no field for him, and he was soon 
looking for a wider one. 

He was already known as a speculator in 
sugar; and studying the trade carefully, he 
discovered that it was dependent on a supply 
too far distant, and upon conditions of trans- 
portation that made sugar inordinately costly 
on the Pacific coast. Once more he looked 
westward, and far out on the western ocean 
he found his golden opportunity. An earth- 
ly paradise in mid-ocean, peopled by a race 
of gentle savages, where nature’s bounty sup- 
plied all needs, and where primitive condi- 
tions obtained, was to him a gold mine richer 
than any in California. Sugar could be raised 
there more cheaply than in the United States, 
even with slave labor, and could be brought 
to the Pacific slope more cheaply than from 
the sugar- producing States. 

To see was to act,and as a very pioneer 
Claus Spreckels went to Hawaii to develop 
—not the country, but his business. The 
record of that period in Hawaiian history 
will probably never be written. The native 
people, gentler than the North-American Ind- 
lans, welcomed the strangers of a stronger 
race who came to them, and have suffered in 
consequence. With a kingly government, 
they had no monar¢h strong enough to with- 
stand the influences that were brought to 
bear on him, and the foreign element speed- 
ily became the dominant power. 

Mr. Spreckels had one thing in view. It is 
probably impossible to say just how he pro- 
cured the control of the entire output of 
sugar from the Sandwich Islands. That is 
a portion of the unwritten history. He did, 
however, procure it, and it is cited, as one of 
the facts that seem relevant, that in January, 
1885, he made a personal loan to his friend 
the king of the comfortable amount of about 
amillion dollars. If the loan has been repaid, 
the world does not know of it. Long before 
1885, however, Claus Spreckels had earned 
the title of the ‘‘Sugar King of the Sand- 
wich Islands,” and the pecuniary favor—gift 
or loan—was merely a courtesy extended by 
a stronger to a weaker monarch, for his pow- 
er was greater, as his wealth was greater, 
than that of Kalakaua. All the sugar planta- 
tions of the Sandwich Islands were under his 
personal control, and all the sugar went to 
the refineries that he personally owned, to be 
sent by him to the United States, and sold for 
money that swelled his individual fortune. It 
was a monopoly greater than has often been 
grasped by a single individual, and Claus 
Spreckels was working for Claus Spreckels 
alone. 

It was during this period of his’ life that 
he accumulated the enormous wealth that 
enabled him, after he was eighty years old, 
to begin such a warfare as no other individu- 
al on earth could have carried on. Nobody 
knows, excepting Mr. Spreckels himself, or, 
it may be, some very intimately confidential 
employé, just how much he owns, but it is 
known that for many years—perhaps twenty 
—his income was not less than two million 
dollars a year, independent of the ‘‘ unearned 
increment” accruing from reinvestments and 
outside interests. He controlled absolutely 
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the sugar trade of the Pacific coast, and that 
was known to be not less than ten millions 
of dollars a year. His plantations and retin- 
eries were producing at that time at least six 
hundred barrels of sugar a day, and the profit 
on each barrel, handled and sold as he 
handled and sold it, was not less than ten 
dollars. 

Such an income in the hands of such a 
map meant simply additional capital with 
which to prosecute other enterprises. In 
what other channels he has employed this 
capital cannot be told fully, for Mr. Spreck- 
els is alive to the importance of keeping his 
business to himself. One enterprise, how- 
ever, is known to be owned principally, if 
not entirely, by him, and serves as a means of 
employing many millions of capital. It is 
known as the Hawaiian Commercial Com- 
pany, and has for its object the control of all 
traffic with the Sandwich Islands, not only 
in sugar, but in all other commodities. The 
profits of such a company, controlled by 
* man who stands in the relation that Mr. 
Spreckels does with the government of the 
country, can only be imagined. No outsider 
can estimate them. 

It was impossible that any man should 
reach such a point in a business career with- 
out making exceedingly bitter enemies, and 
Mr. Spreckels had and still has many such. 

Neither business rivalry nor newspaper 
opposition, however, served to hinder Mr. 
Spreckels in his business success, and he 
went on growing richer and richer, pit- 
ting himself against the combined interests 
of all the other heaviest sugar refiners in 
America. The Sugar Trust, concerning 
which so much has been published, was 
formed, and for a time thre»tened to carry 
out the usual procedures of great trusts. No 
doubt Mr. Spreckels could have joined this 
combination, and if he had-done so the result 
might very probably have been vastly differ- 
ent from what it has been, but he was not 
willing to depart from his methods of more 
than half a century. He had always worked 
alone, and he resolved to continue working 
alone. An opportunity for combination was 
not an opportunity for him. 

To remain out of the trust, however, meant 
to break the trust or be crushed by it, and he 
resolved to try the former. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he was not content to 
remain at his end of the continent and strive 
to maintain the vantage-ground he occupied. 
In his old age he determined to cross the 
country again,and to intrench himself in the 
enemy's country. Selecting Philadelphia as 
his point of intrenchment, he made large 
purchases of property, and prepared to begin 
the refining of sugar there on a large scale. 

It is not of public record that Mr. Spreckels 
has displayed any of the softer emotions of 
humanity on more than one occasion. That 
was when he left San Francisco to establish 
himself in Philadelphia. On the eve of his 
departure a meeting of his employés was 
held for the purpose of bidding him fare- 
well, and when he rose to make response to 
the friendly words that were spoken to him, 
the tears fell over his rugged features. 

Mr. Spreckels married early in life, his 
wife being of extraction as humble as his 
own. He has always been known as a man 
of domestic tastes, preferring his own home 
to the attractions of clubs or of society, so 
called. He is, however, of social disposition 
outside of business hours, and since remov- 
ing to Philadeiphia has formed friendships 
with some of the best-known men about 
town, with whom he is frequently seen in 
public places in New York and Philadelphia, 
his favorite amusement being a friendly game 
of cards. He has five children--four sons 
and a daughter—all of whom are highly edu- 
cated, and have received the advantages of 
travel and of society influences. 

Mr. Spreckels has been aptly called a very 
young old man. He is of medium height, 
but is very strongly built, and despite the 
burden of his years is as active and seem- 
ingly as capable of supporting fatigue as a 
strong man of half his age. In fact, almost 
the only outward indication of that age is the 
growing whiteness of his hair and beard. In 
manner and appearance he makes little man- 
ifestation of that business ability which has 
carried him through so many years success- 
fully. Perhaps tlie expression of his eyes is 
the most characteristic feature of his —— 
ance. They are of a clear blue, and are 
at once shrewd and searching, but they are 
so quick in movement that they give the 
observer a distinct impression of his secre- 
tiveness, and even of cunning. A specially 
noticeable thing about him is that, after all 
the years he has lived in America, he still 


speaks with a strong German accent. 


THE LOVER. 
Sue is gone! I have lost her, I fear. 
In the exquisite light of her love 
I could feel, I could see, and could hear, 
More than even the angels above 
Had, before it, vouchsafed to dispense 
To my otherwise dull common-sense. 


Is there no chance to win her? _ Not one? 
Is she quite and forever not mine ? 

Do you dare, then, to say I’m undone? 
That my arms shall never entwine 

Her dear form? God pardon the oath! 

Love or Death shall forever claim both! 


eee 
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THE CATHEDRAL CAR OF NORTH DAKOTA—EXTERIOR VIEW. 


A JOURNEYING CATHEDRAL, 


Wits ecclesiastical minds generally the 
prodigious scheme of reconciling religious 
faith with scientific fact in all conditions of 
advance may have less fascination than in 
years past. Or should it not be that they 
love this subject less, they love that of sim- 
ply elevating the human race more. 

The latest expression of the modern idea 
of aiming at practical accomplishment in 
this direction is a picturesque development 
among religious systems. A Western bishop 
received inspiration for this work, which is 
of directly fruitful nature, since bringing in- 
ventive science in a remarkable manner into 
the service of religion. Whether with the 
twain united on such a basis in North Da- 
kota the last shadow of discord on dogmatic 
ground has ‘‘ passed in music out of sight” 
through the frontier range is not reported. 
The case is better known that the present in- 
vention successfully accomplished had stern 
necessity for its mother by the common rule. 

In his wide, wild diocese the esteemed mis- 
sionary bishop Rt. Rev. William D. Walker, 
LL.D., brooded deeply on a situation for 
which creeds were not responsible. A lack 
of church edifices of any kind was the seri- 
ous difficulty which he had everywhere to 
face. He noted in connection the significance 
of the fact that in-North Dakota the accom- 
modation in railroads is more than ordinary 
for so new a country. Across the State he 
found stretched four great lines, the North- 
ern, Pacific, the Great Northern, the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul, and the Minneapolis and 
Pacific, sometimes called the ‘‘ Soo System,” 
with feeders thrown out in all directions. 
As a result of this advanced engineering, 
and chiefly of consequence as a stimulus for 
the practical measures now under considera- 
tion, a very large number of small hamlets 
dot the country at short intervals. Many 
farms are grouped around each station on 
the principal and branch railways. For 
business convenience the occupants natural- 
ly choose their. land as near a village as 
possible. The bishop could count up as 
many as sixty or seventy of these very small 
places on the railroads. In frequent in- 
stances such settlements contain no school- 
houses or churches, and very often he could 
find no room iu the hamlet sufficiently large 
to hold twenty people. Yet in these situa- 
tions two or three hundred people live with- 
in a radius of four miles. 

Such were the conditions which prompted 
Bishop Walker to ask himself many times 
over how he could reach these people and 
minister to them in spiritual concerns. Much 
thought had been given to thé subject, when 
he conceived the original expedient of a car 
planned for cathedral use. In their Chicago 
shops the Pullman Palace Car Company have 
carried out the idea of so absolutely unique 
a construction in proper form. The work 
was completed last month, and has reached 
its destination. Although this modern type 
of ecclesiastical architecture may be without 
vastly impressive effect for present or future 


generations of sight-seers, it possesses the 
prime quality in all constructive plans of be- 
ing fitted for its special use. 

Among different titles applied to this car 
by way of pleasantry are the ‘* peripatetic 
church,” ‘‘the cathedral on wheels,” the 
‘patent preaching car,” and the ‘‘ roaming 
Catholic cathedral of North Dakota.” The 
name given it by the bishop is the “Church 
of the Advent.” This is painted in appro- 
priate form of lettering on the side above the 
windows. On the space beneath the windows 
is traced in gold and red the additional de- 
scriptive term ‘‘ Cathedral Car of North Da- 
kota.” 

This car is sixty feet long, and arranged 
with what has been known to the manufac- 
turers as a ‘‘state-room” at one end. In the 
centre of the exterior on either side is an ele- 
vation with sunken panels to give in some de- 
gree the cathedral appearance. This transept 
plan was arranged by Mr. C. C. Haight, of 
New York, the well-known architect for the 
Trinity Church Association, Columbia Col- 
lege, und the Episcopal Theological Semina- 
ry, in addition to a general course of impor- 
tant work in this city and its environs. The 
finish is in oak, and the car is equipped with 
double windows on account of the cold coun- 
try in which it will be used. A Baker heater 
is selected for warming this moving house of 
worship. 

Toward the rear end of the car is the chan- 
cel, with its altar, lectern, and font. A cabi- 
net organ provides the music. The seating 
space is filled with portable chairs to the 
number of about eighty. The room parti- 
tioned off in the rear is ten feet long by about 
nine feet four inches wide. Its twofold use 
as vestry and bedroom is best signified in the 
bishop’s words: ‘‘In it I can put on my 
robes. It will also be a dormitory for me 
when the people of the hamlet will not have 
room to shelter me. It will be simple in 
decoration and in its equipment.” 

‘Tt is not my intention,” he further states, 
“‘to have a kitchen, or a cook, or a porter. I 
expect to get my meals as best I can in farm- 
houses, section houses, or the little hotels by 
the way. It would be incongruous for a 
missionary bishop to go about in a luxurious 
and pompous way. The object is in a sim- 
ple way to preach Christ’s Gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments of the Church to 
many who have few or no opportunities to 
avail themselves of these spiritual comforts. 
It will be pure missionary work adapted to 
modern conditions. I expect to be my own 
sexton—to trim the.lamps, and arrange the 
seats, and sweep out the car when necessary. 
I expect also to be my own organist very 
often.” 

The only possible criticism to which this 
journeying cathedral may be subject in com- 
mon regard is indicated in this fine simplic- 
ity. The hope must prevail, nevertheless, 
that no detriment to the triumphant course 
of the institution is foreshadowed in its ex- 
tremely simple form—in similitude with the 
plan of the new French court drawn up by 
M. de Rémusat at Bonaparte’s request, of 
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which, as he read it, the Emperor said, 
‘*There is not sufficient display in it; all that 
would not throw dust in people’s eyes.” No 
one can doubt that a wise bishop knows as 
clearly and comprehensively for what he has 
built as did ever a political sovereign. Al- 
though not without dignity and elegance, 
this novel type of cathedral will depend for 
popularity on its usefulness rather than on 
its stateliness. The work in connection is 
broadly planned. In arranging his tours the 
bishop will send placards ten days or two 
weeks in advance of his appearance at a 
place. These will be posted in the depot and 
in the post-office. By this means announce- 
ment will be made that the bishop will hold 
service at the village in the car, which will be 
switched upon a side track at a certain hour. 
The placard will also announce that he will 
be ready to administer holy baptism and the 
holy communion and confirmation; also that 
ordinary services of the Episcopal Church 
will be held, and a sermon preached. 

A necessity for dealing with various mate- 
rial questions has been met with much suc- 
cess by this ingenious bishop, the first in the 
history of labors of apostolic origin to have 
invented anything of such distinctive char- 
acter and practical importance to the prog- 
ress of civilization as that of a plan for tak- 
ing his cathedral with him when going forth 
to preach the gospel among men. The 
problem of locomotion was easily solved 
through the generosity of the railway com- 
panies, which cheerfully agreed to put a 
shoulder to the wheel by way of saving all 
ecclesiastical steam. The bishop was grate- 
ful for the assurance of being hauled from 
place to place behind a freight train. A 
remarkable travelling combination is thus 
formed, such as life on the earth has never 
hitherto developed. As the bishop readily 
perceived, the passenger express trains could 
not give the time to switch the cathedral, 
when a stop is to be made for services, on a 
side track. 

The projector of the plan of this itinerary 
temple expects it to be exceedingly useful in 
the course undertaken, inasmuch as he will 
be able by this means to reach hundreds of 
families to whom otherwise he could not 
minister in sacred things. If able, as he 
hopes, to arrange for an additional use of 
this car, it will provide for occasional social 
gatherings of the people. He expects to 
bring with him at such times some musi- 
cians, who, at any little place selected, will 
furnish music for the entertainment of the 
hard-toiling farmers, who, the bishop finds, 
have little or nothing to relieve the dull, 
tfead-mill monotony of their struggling, 
work-day life. ‘tI have thought,” he says, 
‘‘that thus a ray of sunshine might from 
time to time be thrown in upon their dreary, 
trite life.” These musical treats will be en- 
tirely free to the people. The car other- 
wise, as the inventor hopes, may be used oc- 
casionally for secular lectures. To this ex- 
tent the bishop’s plan is definitely outlined. 
Of his locomotive cathedral system the first 
idea was self-suggested. Until his plan was 
formulated, the suggestion of a possibility of 
any such arrangement had been unheard of 
so far as known by himself. From the con- 
ception of the idea he went manfully to 
work, with little waste in building castles in 
the air, albeit his cathedral is erected with- 
out terrestrial site. In the selection with 
which it unites inheritances perpetually 
transmitted from the genius of the archi- 
tects of the first cathedrals, and from that of 
George Stephenson, it typifies the present 
largely dominant eclecticism. The modern 
epoch alone has made possible these desir- 
able conditions, through which is fulfilled 
the command to go forth into all the world 
with spiritual truths. 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT 
COLLEGE, AT CLEVELAND. 
THE westward movement of people in 


the United States is characterized by the 
founding of colleges. The ebbing of the 


-tide is no more sure of leaving deposits of 


the ocean’s treasures on the beach than is 


- the flowing of population to leave a college 


on the prairie or hill-side. The motives for 
such establishment vary. Colleges have 
sprung up out of the soil of wild religious 
excitement; colleges have had their origin 
in the determination of narrow denomina- 
tional partisanship and aggrandizement; col- 
leges have been known to be a component 
factor in a real-estate speculation, and even 
to have so intimate association with a single 
man as to necessitate the inference that their 
foundation was in the interest of personal 
vanity. But most colleges, be it said with 
all honor, have not had such an origin. Most 
colleges have been established with worthy 
aims, by worthy methods, and under worthy 
conditions. 

When, in 1826, Western Reserve College 

yas founded in northeastern Ohio, the popu- 
lation had already well covered its territory. 
The people had for more than a score of 
years been obliged to be content with an 
academy as affording the best advantages in 
education in that part of the State. Indeed 
at that time hardly twoscore colleges had 
been established in the whole country. Har- 
vard had been in existence a hundred and 
ninety years; Yale,a hundred and twenty- 
five; Princeton, eighty; Columbia (King’s), 
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seventy-two; University of Pennsylvania, 
seventy-one; Dartmouth, fifty-seven; Rut- 
gers, fifty-six. In the South, a State univer- 
sity had been begun in Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina; Virginia had its 
Hampden-Sydney, Washington and Lee, Wil- 
liam and Mary, and its own university, then 
passing its seventh year. But these and oth- 
er colleges, remote in distance and more re- 
mote in accessibility, were not able to fill the 
need of a college of northern Ohio. To a 
degree it is true, even in times of railroads, 
that every large community must have its 
own College, as it must have its own public 
schools. The college was therefore estab- 
lished, with those aims which have con- 
trolled in the foundation of every worthy 
college. These aims were, as they ever 
shouid be, that the people might have 
facilities for intellectual growth; that the 
bar might not lack a lawyer, or the bench 
a judge, or the legislature a law-maker, 
or the church a ministry. The motto 
inscribed on the shield of this new -col- 
lege, and still there borne, was ‘‘ Christo et 
Ecclesiew’”’—a motto which, if it is to be 
interpreted profoundly, was not to be inter- 
preted narrowly, but broadly, standing for 
all those interests which the church and its 
Founder conserve. It is the same motto in 
which Harvard has gloried for its two hun- 
dred and fifty-four years. 

The history of Western Reserve has not 
been till recent years conspicuous in many 
of those elements which some college trus- 
tees hold precious. It has been poor in funds; 
it has been poor in students; but it has been 
conspicuous in all scholarly interests and at- 
tainments. Older men recall that half a 
century ago it had what was called the finest 
faculty of any college on this side the Atlantic. 
The late Professor Loomis here began those 
mathematical and astronomical investiga- 
tions which made the college better known, 
it has been said, in Europe than Yale itself, 
the college to which he gave the larger share 
of his long life. President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth, was here Professor of Philosophy six 
years; Professor Henry N. Day taught here 
nineteen years; Charles A. Young, now of 
Princeton, taught mathematics and kindred 
subjects for a decade; Professor E. P. Bar- 
rows elucidated the Bible for a decade and 
a half; Professor Laurens P. Hickok, after- 
ward so intimately associated with the great- 
est college president of the first half of this 
century—Dr. Nott, of Union—gave instruc- 
tion in theology from 1836 to 1844. Here, too, 
for a brief period in his long and versatile 
and ever honorable career, was Paul A. 
Chadbourne. Clemens Long, too, who has 
been called the best teacher of philosophy of 
his time, was a member of the faculty for 
several years previous to 1852. Such men, 
together with others not less competent as 
students and teachers, constituted a faculty 
of incomparable excellence. Its Board of 
Trustees has also been conspicuous as mem- 
bers representative of the best interests of 
the community. Ex-President Hayes and 
Mr. John Hay are at present among its mem- 
bers. 

For a quarter of a century a theological de- 
partment was maintained, educating, wholly 
or in part,about a hundred ministers, but with 
the rise of distinct schools of divinity it was 
abandoned. In 1844 a medical school was 
opened, which has graduated about sixteen 
hundred physicians; and which,in Cleveland, 
located in an admirable building, built recent- 
ly at a cost of a hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, is continuing its work under most 
favorable conditions. 

From 1826 to 1882 Western Reserve Col- 
lege was situated at Hudson, a character- 
istically beautiful college village, twenty-six 
miles east of Cleveland. But in the year 1882 
it was removed to Cleveland. What part of 
a college is capable of removal? Not the 
dormitories nor recitation halls, with their 
generations of associations; not the old elms, 
beneath whose shadows hundreds of students 
have strolled; not the houses of the profess- 
ors, nor the campus, nor the landscape. 
When one analyzes what part of a college 
can be transferred through space, he finds 
that many of the most precious elements are 
not capable of such material readjustment. 
But a citizen of Cleveland, Amasa Stone, hav- 
ing noble interests at heart, proposed to give 
the college a half-million in endowment on 
its removal to his city. He thus enrolled 
himself among that select company who 
have done the noblest for their fellow- 
men. The transfer was made. Though 
this magnificent increase of funds was 
urgently needed, and subsequent additions 
have likewise proved most opportune, yet 
in the transfer it proved for a brief time 
difficult to readjust the old work to the new 
physical conditions. But such difficulties 
the soothing influence of time apd wisdom 
on the part of college officers tenu to relieve 
and to heal. Such difficulties are removed. 
The college is now, it would seem, gathering 
up the rich treasures of prestige of its noble 
past,and is making them more worthy by even 
greater excellence in its present. 

With this college for men is associated a 
college for women. No part of the West has 
a first-rate college for women and for women 
only. It has no Vassar, no Smith, no Wel- 
lesley. Itis proposed to construct here a col- 
lege for women which shall be as good as 
those institutions. Co-education has been 
the rule in the West. One and a great cause 
of the prevalence of co-education has been 
the poverty of colleges. But as the commu- 
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nity becomes richer, colleges for women are 
sure of being established. The Cleveland 
College for Women, of Western Reserve 
University, is the first. It has, in fact, its 
own teachers, and in part, like the Harvard 
Annex and the Barnard College for women, 
the professors of Adelbert College; and al- 
ready it has larger funds than either the 
Cambridge or the New York institution. A 
new recitation hall and a cottage are to be 
built at once. 

Among the other parts of this one institu- 
tion are a medical school, now approaching 
the close of its first half-century; a first-rate 
school of art; and a conservatory of music 
of great excellence. Most Western colleges 
are hampered by preparatory departments; 
many such institutions are, first, preparatory 
departments, and secondly, colleges. West- 
ern Reserve has two fitting schools associa- 
ted with it, but they are removed in point 
of distance, one occupying the old college 
buildings at Hudson, and the other at Green 
Springs, Ohio. It is pleasant to note that the 
Western Reserve Academy at Hudson has 
sent boys to all the best colleges, but no one 
has ever failed to gain anentrance. It would 
seem that the great need of the West of ex- 
cellent secondary schools is in the way of be- 
ing filled. 

The college and university have recently 
chosen a new president, Charles F. Thwing. 
His inauguration, it is announced, is to occur 
the first Wednesday in February (4th), Of 
him the excellent paper published by the 
students of the college prints in a recent is- 
sue the following sketch: 

‘* President Charles F. Thwing, D.D., was 
born November 9, 1853, at New Sharon, 
Maine. He passed a considerable portion 
of his boyhood at Farmington, Maine, the 
home of Jacob Abbott, by whom the boy’s 
talents were recognized, and who encouraged 
him to get an education, and to seek it in the 
best schools of New England. He went, ac- 
cordingly, to Phillips Academy, at Andover, 
and thence, after a brilliant career, to Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 1876, 
having established a reputation as an able 
man, a laborious student, and a good friend. 
He stood among the very first of his class. 
He went immediately back to Andover, and 
here was soon recognized as one of the ablest 
men in the institution, and was enlisted by 
Professor Park in work which found its way 
subsequently into the Bibliotheca Sacra. He 
began here also his career as a writer for the 
papers and magazines, and studied and wrote 
steadily in the department of college admin- 
istration. He soon became a recognized au- 
thority in this branch, and was called upon 
to write the article upon ‘‘ American Col- 
leges” in the Hneyclopedia Americana, the 
supplement to the Britannica. President 
Eliot said that he considered Mr.Thwing one 
of the best authorities upon college manage- 
ment in the country. 

‘After graduating at Andover, Mr. Thwing 
settled in the ministry at Cambridgé, Massa- 
chusetts, where he remained until about five 
years since, when called to Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. As a pastor he was able and 
successful, manifesting special talent as an 
organizer. His faitl{ulness to the minute 
details of parish administration was remark- 
able. His contributions to the press became 
more numerous. He was the author of sev- 
eral books. He was soon recognized as a 
leader among the young men of the Con- 
gregational denomination, and honors were 
heaped upon him beyond any young man in 
the vicinity of Boston. He was made, a short 

time before his removal to the West, a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board. He was also an editor of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. He was made Doctor of 
Divinity by Chicago Theological Seminary. 
His position in the West has been equally 
remarkable with that at the East. He has 
received calls to a number of professorships 
and presidencies, such as at Iowa College, 
Kansas State University, etc. He is an edi- 
tor of the Chicago Advance. His scholarly 
ability, his administrative talent, and his ac- 
quaintance and favor with the public are so 
great that Adelbert is to be highly congrat- 
peg: upon the acquisition of such a presi- 
ent.” 

Western Reserve University now includes 
seven departments, manned by more than 
fifty teachers, enrolling eight hundred stu- 
dents, housed in a dozen different buildings, 
having libraries of about forty thousand vol- 
umes, and an endowment of more than a 
million dollars, the larger part of which has 
been received in the decade just closed. Its 
needs are, however, great. Like every col- 
lege which seeks to do its duty to its constit- 
uency, it is poor. Its library needs funds; 
its admirable laboratories need a large and 
proper building: the prospect of the great in- 
crease of college students urges the erection 
of a new dorr ‘tory; its women’s college 
needs more cottages, a noble recitation 

hall and one cottage being already provided 
for the women’s college; its professorships 
need endowment; its general fund needs a 
large increase. The illustrations on page 84 
suggest, so far as pictures of stone and 
brick can suggest anything as to the value 
of the agencies and methods of a college 
and university, some of the larger advan- 
tages which Western Reserve now offers. 
But the new president declares that in ev- 
ery new year a college should do better 
work than in any past year, and we may 
expect that the advantages of 1892 will be 
yet larger than those now provided. 
EvcLip. 
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UNIVERSITY CLUB, BALTIMORE. 


THE CLUBS OF WASHINGTON 
AND BALTIMORE. 


(Continued from page 80, Supplement.) 


this Society on account of the Glorious 
Victory of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland over the Rebels, by drink- 
ing of Loyall Healths, Fireing of Cannon, 
and Great Demonstrations of Loyalty Was 
Shewn on that Happy Ocation by Num- 
bers of Gentlemen then Present. Also a 
Handsome Dinner, &c., was found by Mr. 
John Brewer, one of the Present Members, 
at the Expense of the Society.” 

And so the ancestors of the men who have 
founded gun clubs, hunt clubs, and fishing 
clubs innumerable feasted.and took their 
pleasure along the Patunxunt and the Gun- 
powder, and on the shores of the Chesapeake 
are the modest and comfortable homes of 
organizations founded and maintained by the 
descendants of those who loved ‘strong 
punch and sack,” and who wrote their invi- 
tations for the dinner and for all manner of 
entertainments on the backs of playing-cards. 

It seems a long cry from the days when the 
elegant company drank punch from a single 
bowl, or beer from a single tankard, to the 
more pretentious days after the Revolution; 
but while it may be as to certain small com- 
forts and large luxuries of life, it is not as to 
the essential spirit of the race of hospitable 
men and beautiful women who have made 
Baltimore’s charms famous the world over. 
Manners only became formal; men did not. 
Society acquired a code of law; hospitality 
knew no limitations.. The rules and regula- 
tions dictated by etiquette were the same for 
Baltimore as for Philadelphia. The latter 
and larger city has always exerted a certain 
influence over its smaller neighbor. In the 
more modern day it has pushed its red brick 
and white marble houses into a town whose 
native taste is for far more picturesque and 
comfortable dwellings. Each town had its 
dancing assembly, and it was the custom of 
the times that a young man should dance 
with the same partner the evening through. 
On the following day it was his bounden duty 
to call on the young woman, and take tea at 
the home of her parents, when there was a 

brave display of silver and china. 

In essential things, however, there was 
much difference between the society of the 
Southern town and that of any of the North- 
ern cities. The social line between the North 


and the South may be said to be drawn at . 


Baltimore. It was a city of caste, a city in 
which there was practically no white labor; 
in which there was a dominant society of cul- 
tivation, and the subservient slaves, white and 
black, were below the average in intelli- 
gence. What was said of Virginia by the 
Duc dela Rochefoucauld-Liancourt in the ac- 
count of his travels through the United States 
in the years immediately following the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, might have been also 
written of Baltimore. It was this: 

‘In spite of the Virginian love for dissi- 
pation, the taste for reading is commoner 
there among men of the first class than in 
any other part of America; but the popula- 
tion is perhaps more ignorant there than 
elsewhere.” 

This is neither a strange nor an uncompli- 


mentary observation. What the writer saw 
was a condition of things that was inevitable 
from the social organization that obtained 
in the South, and which is not even yet en- 
tirely overcome. ‘‘Men of the first class” 
in the North were money-getters; ‘‘men of 
the first class” in Virginia, in Baltimore, every- 
where in the South, were money-spenders. 
The city of Baltimore was the chief town of 
the South. When Liancourt was here, in 
the last years of the eighteenth century, it 
was the third commercial city of the coun- 
try, New York and Philadelphia only out- 
ranking it. For many years official enumer- 
ations have placed it near to Boston, but it 
is not so large as the New England metrop- 
olis if we consider the suburbs, which are 
the homes of the business and professional 
men of Boston. Nor is it in the least like 
Boston, except for its hospitality, which is 
even more generous, and certainly more cath- 
olic, than that of the Northern town. Not, 
be it understood, that Boston hospitality is 
to be in the least depreciated; but the hospi- 
tality of Baltimore asks very few questions, 
and observes very few of the formalities of 
etiquette. 

Club life in Baltimore began somewhat 
late. There was, perhaps, little need of 
clubs until the city attained to the inevitable 
period of urban existence where there are 
well-defined uptown and down-town dis- 
tricts. The old Baltimore Club, founded in 
the forties, was housed in the neighborhood 
of Battle Monument, near to a famous hos- 
telry, where the cooking was of the most ad- 
mirable character. From this organization 
grew the Maryland Club, one of the famous 
institutions of its kind in the country. 

There are certain social and quasi-public 
institutions which are standards. You may 
have known all that they have to impart to 
you, but if you do not know them, all your 
experiences acquired elsewhere count for no- 
thing. If you have not eaten terrapin or 
duck or tasted rye whiskey at the Maryland 
Club, if you have not been the guest of the 
Baltimorean in this home of his, you may 
possibly know all these delights, but you 
cannot be absolutely sure. You may indeed 
find these perfect products elsewhere, but you 
may likewise be deceived, and there is no 
doubt of what you find at the Maryland Club. 

It is rightly named, for it is the club of the 
State. Baltimore is essentially the city of 
Maryland. The country gentleman who 
maintains his ancestral home, who raises 
horses and cattle and grows crops, follow- 
ing the fashion of those who have gone be- 
fore him, has his club in the city, and comes 
to the town for its social life as well as to 
transact his business. In the comfortable old 
parlors of the club—parlors which will be 
- only a memory in a few months—you will 
find not only the Baltimorean who drops in 
for a chat after business in the afternoon, or 

for dinner, or for his evening amusement, 
but the Marylander who has inherited the 
keen zest of the early settlers for the sports 
of the field and forest, and who is content 
with merely an occasional dash of city en- 
joyments in his wholesome existence. 

There is no club precisely like this in any 
city north of Baltimore. There is no club 
so distinctly Southern in Washington. It is 
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difficult to get well-trained black servants, 
but the Maryland Club succeeds, and there 
is no quieter or better service to be found 
anywhere. There is a certain air of sociabil- 
ity and comradeship in this club and its fel- 
lows in Baltimore which is purely American, 
and which is unfortunately disappearing from 
the clubs of the larger cities, where it is too 
much the habit to consider good form Eng- 
lish form. One of the charms of the Amer- 
ican man has been his good-nature, his un- 
selfish regard for the comfort of others, his 
love of comradeship, his assumption that his 
neighbor is entitled to his confidence, and it 
is to be sincerely regretted that many of our 
gilded youth are acquiring the British vice 
which compels a man, as soon as he is thrown 
in contact with another, to put himself on 
his guard lest his sacred isolation should be 
intruded upon. Although the stony British 
stare is a frequenter of several of our New 
York clubs, it would be difficult to discover 
it in the hearty and genial Maryland. You 
will find instead an clegant and graceful 
courtesy, Which comes down to our material 
age from the chivalric times that are not yet 
forgotten in Maryland; and that high-bred 
dignity which marks a very thin crust of re- 
serve over very warm and easily awakened 
sympathies soon dissolves into a most de- 
lightfully respectful familiarity; and when 
you have reached that point with the Balti- 
morean, his home is yours so long as you 
continue to deserve his confidence. 

Gradually tlie business affairs of the city, 
like all business affairs, like all the disagree- 
able but essential features of our developing 
civilization, have encroached upon the old 
club-house on the corner of Cathedral and 
Franklin streets, and as domesticity and so- 
ciety are ev r fleeing before trade, so the 
Maryland Club is moving up town. Its new 
home, which will be completed in a year or 
so, is a veritable palace of white marble. 
There is no club-house in New York with 
such a facade as that of the Maryland’s new 
house. Its shining stones are undressed, 
and in no long time will be toned down to 
the pleasant drab which makes the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Peabody Build- 
ing so delightful to the eye. What the in- 
terior will be is so dependent upon the taste 
of those in charge of the decoration and fur- 
nishing that it cannot well be foreshadowed, 
but if it be in keeping with the character of 
the club, it will be suggestive of all that is 
generous and comfortable in hospitality, and 
no one who has even the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the old club-housc can entertain 
a doubt as to what the result will be. 

A block away from the present Maryland 
Club house is the Atheneum. This organi- 
zation has the old Union for its foundation, 
the Union being one of the chain of clubs of 
which the Union Leagues of New York and 
Philadelphia are examples. Political feeling 
ran high in Baltimore at the beginning of the 
war, and while the sympathies of the people 
were chiefly with the South, there were many 
Union men in Maryland besides the shrewd 
New-Englanders, who had made their way 
to the town to share in its great cotton, to- 
bacco, and coffee trade.’ The disturbances 
crept into society and into the Maryland 
Club. Some of the leading men of the city 
joined the Union. The political character of 
the club, however, could not be maintained. 
It was transformed into an art and literary 
club, and its name was changed to the Athe- 
neum. There is a good deal of artistic and 
literary taste in Baltimore, which rejoices 
in admirable examples of Barye in Monu- 
ment Square, and in one of the fullest and 
most judiciously selected private picture-gal- 
leries in the country. Now, as when Lian- 
court wrote of his travels, there is much 
reading done in the South, and if any one is 
sceptical on this point, let him inquire as to 

the treasures of Southern libraries that have 
been picked up in old book-stores since the 
war. The Athenzeum Club has greatly flour- 
ished, and its house is one of those roomy 
and comfortable mansions which Baltimore- 
ans constructed when they built more with 
reference to their genial climate than to the 
architectural ideas and eccentricities that con- 
trolled the builders of London in the seven- 
teenth century, and that are now overpower- 
ing their imitators of the nineteenth. 

In the course of time youthful Baltimore 
found the Maryland Club growing a little too 
old and too sedate for it. It wanted a place 
of its own. The ‘‘ governor” remained a 
club-man notwithstanding his white hairs, 
and the boy longed for the privilege of a 
club which should not be quite such a family 
affair. Therefore the Baltimore Club was 
founded. Its handsome brownstone, very 
modern house is on Charles Street, diagonal- 
ly opposite the Maryland Club's new build- 
ing. .It is to the older organization what 
the Calumet is to the Union, or the Ritten- 
house to the Philadelphia. 

The Johns eee University has made 
a strong impression on Baltimore, and has 
brought to the city an important scientific 
and pedagogic element. It has added per- 
ceptibly to the number of coi? -bred men, 
and to meet their social require ents. there 
is a University Club, small but exceedingly 
pleasant, and having stated reunions, after 
the fashion of the New York Century. 

Of course there is a Country Club. Life 
in Maryland would be nothing without a 
touch of the country. Somewhat like Bos- 
ton’s Country Club is that of Baltimore, for 
the house is often the objective point of a 
pleasant ride, and there is much feasting and 
daucivg going on within its walls, 
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SENATOR-ELECT DAVID B. HILL, OF NEW YORK.—From a PuoroGraru by Sarony. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS, 

Davip BENNETT HI, of Elmira, twenty-eighth Governor 
of the State of New York under the Constitution, who on 
the 21st inst. was elected United States Senator to succeed 
William Maxwell Evarts, whose term will expire on March 
4th next, was born at Havana, Schuyler County, then Che- 
mung, August 29, 1843. He is descended from sturdy New 
England stock. His education was confined to the schools 
of his native town and to the law office of Gabriel L. Smith, 
of Elmira, to which city Hill removed in 1863, and where, 
one year later, he-was admitted to the bar. He had been 
brought up in the Democratic faith, and at the age of eight 
had published a Democratic newspaper, and at seventeen 


SENATOR Z. B. VANCE, OF 


had delivered his first political speech. His first vote was 
vast for General McClellan for President. Shortly after his 
admission to the bar Judge Smith took him into partnership, 
the firm continuing down to 1874. When Mr. Hill was 
first elected to the Assembly, in 1870, he had won his spurs 
as a ward worker, and during his second term he attracted 
the attention of Samuel J. Tilden, to whose political meth- 
ods he was gradually attracted, and with whose political for- 
tunes he was ever after allied. In 1875 Governor Tilden 
offered him the appointment of member of the Constitutional 
Commission to provide charters for cities; but the compli- 
ment was declined for professional reasons. In 1878 the 
Common Council of Elmira elected him City Attorney, and 
about the same time was formed the law firm of Hill & 


NORTH CAROLINA.—From a Puotograru sy Bett, Wasuineton, 


Stanchfield, to which was admitted subsequently the late 
William L. Muller. In 1881 Mr. Hill was elected Alderman, 
and in the spring of 1882 Mayor of Elmira. He had become 
recognized by this time as one of the shrewdest political 
wire-pullers of the southern tier, and in the summer of ’82 
became a formidable candidate for Governor; but in the 
Syracuse Convention Grover Cleveland carried off the nom- 
ination on the third ballot. Mr. Hill receiving the nomina- 
tion for Lieutenant-Governor by acclamation. The ticket, 
called ‘‘the Mayors’ ticket.” because of the fact that each 
candidate was the Mayor of his city, was unprecedentedly 
successful, Mr. Cleveland receiving a majority of 192,854, 
Mr. Hill of 196,781; but on the total vote cast the latter fell 
682 below that of Mr. Cleveland. During Mr. Hill's term 





SENATOR HENRY M. TELLER, OF COLORADO.—From a Puotocraru sy Beit, WasHineton. 


SENATOR D. W. VOORHEES, OF INDIANA.—From a Puotograru By Bett WASHINGTON. 
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as presiding officer of the Senate he estab- 
lished the precedent of making a quorum 
by counting members as present and not 
i After Mr. Cleveland’s election as 
President of the United States in 1884, and 
his resignation as Governor January 6, 1885, 
Mr. Hill sueceeded to the Gubernatorial 
chair. Before he had been in office a month 
he had in process of formation one of the 
largest personal political machines in the 
history of the State. By its means he ob- 
tained the nomination for Governor in the 
fall of 1885. His ticket was elected by a 
plurality of 11,000. During his term of office 
he devoted himself to building up his party 
and strengthening his machine. No Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York has travelled 
more extensively while holding this office 
than Governor Hill. In 1886, ’87, '88, and ’89 
he spent the greater part of the month of Sep- 
tember in visiting county fairs and making 
addresses to the farmer. In 1886 he visited 
Concord (New Hampshire) and Boston. Dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign of 1888 he de- 
livered several speeches in Indiana. A year 
later he made a tour of the Southern States. 
Last fall he stumped Ohio, Connecticut, and 
West Virginia. This summer he contem- 
plates making a trip to the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Hill is not married. 


Mr. VANCE’s re-election at this time is es- 
pecially interesting, in view of the part taken 
in it by the Farmers’ Alliance. The Alliance 
has captured the Democratic organization in 
North Carolina, and a very large majority of 
the present members of the Legislature are 
members of the farmers’ organization. It 
was Mr. Vance who introduced the Sub- 
Treasury bill into the Fifty-first Congress. 
Afterward he expressed doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality, and the Alliance served notice 
upon him that unless he would promise to 
support the bill he should not be re-elected. 
Apparently an understanding—at least a mo- 
dus vivendi—has been reached, and his consti- 
tutional objections have been overcome. 

Zebulon B. Vance was born in Buncombe 
County, May 13, 1830; attended Washington 
College in Tennessee, and the University of 
North Carolina; studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1852. He went into 
politics at once, and was elected County At- 
torney the same year he was admitted to the 
bar. He was elected a Representative in 
Congress, and served two terms, until the 
breaking out of the war. In May, 1861, he 
entered the Confederate army as a Captain, 
and was promoted the same year to be Col- 
onel. In August, 1862, he was elected Gov- 
ernor of his State, and re-elected in 1864. In 
1870 he was chosen United States Senator by 
the State Legislature, but as his legal disabil- 
ities for taking part in the war of secession 
had not yet been removed, he was refused 
admission. In 1872 he was again a candidate 
for the Senatorship, but was defeated. A 
third time he was elected Governor of the 
State in 1876; and in 1879 he at last took his 
seat in the Senate at Washington, where he 
has since remained. 

Mr. Vance is a ready speaker, quick at rep- 
artee, full of good stories, and an adept in 
running debate, in which his long practice in 
joint canvasses and stumping tours stands 
him in good stead. He is popular with his 
colleagues, and a general favorite with all 
classes in North Carolina. 


Mr. VooruEEs is one of the picturesque 
figures of the Senate. Nicknames are not 
always well applied, but ‘‘the Tall Sycamore 
of the Wabash” seems to be one that fits, and 
perhaps the Terre Haute statesman himself 
does not altogether dislike it. 

Daniel W. Voorhees was born in Butler 
County, Ohio, September 26, 1827, but re- 
moved at an early age te Indiana. In 1849 
he was graduated from the Indiana Asbury 
(now De Pauw) University. Afterward he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1851. His oratorical talents and his interest 
in politics were early developed, and in 1858 
he was appointed United States District At- 
torney for Indiana, and remained in office 
during Mr. Buchanan's administration. Im- 
mediately afterward he entered Congress as 
a Representative, and served through the 
Thirty-seventh, Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, 
Forty-first, and Forty-second Congresses, his 
district being pretty steadily Democratic. 
He ran for Representative in the Forty-fifth 
Congress also, but suffered defeat. Soon 
afterward, however, he was appointed by the 
Governor to fill the seat in the Senate that 
had been madé vacant by the death of Mr. 
Morton, and took his seat November 12, 1877. 
The Legislature ratified the Governor’s choice, 
and this is his third re-election. 

Mr. Voorhees is large in frame and impres- 
sive in manner. As a stump-speaker he bas 
few equals. His name has been “mentioned ” 
more than once as a possible candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency on the Democratic ticket. 


Amone the Senators re-elected this year, 
not the least in influence and ability is Mr. 
Vest, of Missouri. The Senator from Kan- 
sas City may not be quite the equal of Mr. 
Vance in repartee or of Mr. Voorhees in ora- 
tory, but he is perhaps more useful to his 
party in the Senate than either of those gen- 
tlemen. When a contest of physical endur- 
ance is in progress, Mr. Vest may always 
be depended upon, and he is one of the rec- 
ognized leaders of the minority. 

George Graham Vest was born at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, December 6, 1830. He was 
graduated at the age of eighteen at Centre 
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College, and five years later from the law de- 
partment of Transylvania University, at Lex- 
ington, in the same State. In 1853 he re- 
moved to Missouri, and entered upon the 
practice of the law. He was a Presidential 
Elector on the Democratic ticket in 1860, 
and a member of the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1860-1. When the war broke 
out he cast in his fortunes with the Confed- 
eracy, and was a member of the Confederate 
Congress for three years—two years as Rep- 
resentative and one year as Senator. After 
the war he practised his profession and took 
part in political campaigns until he was 
elected a United States Senator to succeed 
James Shields, and took his seat at Wash- 
ington March 18,1879. He has been in the 
Senate ever since that time. 


THE Legislature of the State of Colorado 
was in a divided and almost disorganized 
condition when the vote on United Siates 
Senator was taken, but Henry M. Teller had 
a majority of the votes in the Senate and in 
both the rival houses, so there is po shadow 
on his title, and he is apparently the urani- 
mous choice of the Republicans of his State. 

Mr. Teller was born in Alleghany County, 
New York, May 23, 1830. He received a 
common-school education, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1858 he re- 
moved to Illinois, but staid there only three 
years, going to Colorado in 1861, where he 
has since remained in the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Teller was not prominent in politics 
until 1876, when he was chosen one of the 
first Senators from the new State, and was 
re-elected almost immediately, on December 
11th, for the term ending March 4, 1883. He, 
served in the Senate until—April 17, 1882— 
he was appointed by President Arthur Sec- 
retary of the Interior. His administration 
of this department was generally recognized 
as exceedingly able and business-like, and his 
special knowledge of the Western country, 
and his sympathy with Western ideas and 
feelings, made his services especially valua- 
ble. At the end of Mr. Arthur's administra- 
tion, having been re-elected by the Legisla- 
ture, he took his seat again immediately in 
the Senate as the successor of Nathaniel P. 
Hill, whose appointment as Commissioner to 
the International Money Conference by Pre- 
sident Harrison has recently created such a 
Stir. 

Senator Teller is not a brilliant orator, like 
his colleague, Mr. Wolcott, but he is a hard 
worker, a diligent student, and is recognized 
as an authority on many special subjects. 
He is, of course, a ‘‘silver man,” as every- 
body is in Colorado, but he is not as extreme 
in his advocacy of free coinage as some of 
his colleagues. Although a Republican, Mr. 
Teller’s independence of character has more 
than once caused him to disobey caucus dic- 
tation. He is not an advocate of the federal 
elections bill, although he bases his opposi- 
tion to it rather on the ground of expediency 
than because he does not favor the principle 
of it. Mr. Teller’s rather tall, spare figure 
is one of the best known in the Senate, and 
there is seldom a roll-call on which he is not 
recorded as present and voting. 


THR LITTLE CHAP. 
BY HJALMAR IJORTI BOYESEN, 


Tue Little Chap had been humored from 
the time he was born, but then he was such 
a fascinating Little Chap that nobody could 
help humoring him. He was stubborn, he 
was headstrong, he was naughty, if you like, 
the Little Chap; but in his very naughtiness 
there was something really captivating which 
won your heart, but played the mischief with 
your dignity. When he stood before you 
with his legs far apart, his hands in the pock- 
ets of his much- patched trousers, and the 
magnitude of his defiance so out of propor- 
tion to that of his tiny body, you were alto- 
gether at a disadvantage, and I am not sure 
but that the Little Chap in the innocent sly- 
ness of his heart felt that you were at his 
mercy. A little patched cherub like him, 
with tousled blond hair and an enormous 
sense of his own importance, would have 
been no mean antagonist to Hercules him- 
self; and, what is more, so secure was he in 
the consciousness of his valor that he would 
not have been afraid to tackle Hercules. 

The Little Chap’s father, Amund Myra, 
was a carpenter by trade, and lived in one 
of the loneliest mountain valleys of Norway. 
His wife, Kari, had presented him with five 
daughters before it occurred to her to pre- 
sent him with a son, and his joy at the last 
arrival had only been equalled by his disgust 
at the five previous ones. The Little Chap 
took instant possession of his father’s heart, 
which had been kept purposely vacant for 
his reception. When the nurse brought him 
on the evening of his arrival upon a pillow, 
and placed him across Amund’s knees, the 
carpenter freely forgave his wife her five 
past delinquencies in consideration of the 
Little Chap. For this was not the usual in- 
fantile vegetable that simply fed and slept. 
It was a quaint and sturdy little personality, 
that took in the world, his father included, 
with a slow, wondering gaze, and seemed to 
do a vast deal of profound and solemn think- 
ing. Amund could not rid himself of the 
impression that his son viewed him rather 
critically, as if he were debating with him- 
self whether, on the whole, he liked his ap- 
pearance and found him a fairly satisfactory 
parent. He was very much afraid that he 


did not come up to the Little Chap’s stand- 
ard; he was absurdly anxious to make as 
favorable an impression as possible. There 
was something peculiarly wise and venerable 
in the Little Chap’s aspect as he lay there 
upon the pillow. ‘* What tremendous se- 
crets that Little Chap must know,” mused 
his father, ‘if he only chose to divulge them 
—secrets of the sun and the moon and the 
great unknown from whence he came!” 

And thus it happened that from the hour 
of his arrival the Little Chap came to be re- 
garded as a person of tremendous conse- 
quence. It was impressed upon him from 
the time he lay in the cradle that he was a 
boy, and that a boy was a superior kind of 
creature, who had nothing except certain ac- 
cidental points of anatomy in common with 
girls, which latter species had been wisely 
created by the Lord to wait upon him. He 
was not very big before Amund, who could 
not bear to be separated from. him, got into 
the habit of taking him along when he went 
out into the valley to do a job. There the 
Little Chap would sit proudly perched upon 
his father’s shoulder, bundled up in scarfs, 
and with a fur cap that was much too big for 
him pulled down over his ears. He was not 
a talkative child; but there was a slow and 
old-fashioned kind of gravity about him 
which made everything he said infinitely 
droll. He took himself very seriously, and 
allowed no trifling with his dignity. He 
took much satisfaction in the thought that 
he was helping his father; and Amund rath- 
er encouraged the idea, giving him a ham- 
mer with which he pounded nails into a piece 
of board, and occasionally mashed his fingers. 
And all day long, while the carpenter work- 
ed, whether in-doors or out-of-doors, the Lit- 
tle Chap bustled about him, sat in the shav- 
ings whittling sticks, or chipped the edge of 
the plane by running it into the heads of the 
nails, which he drove in wherever a conven- 
ient place presented itself. But whatever 
mischief he got into, whatever tools he ruin- 
ed, Amund regarded it only as a fair price 
which he paid for his company. And never 
once did he scold the Little Chap, but grave- 
ly explained to him why he must not do such 
and such things, as if he had been a grown- 
up man. And the ?Little Chap would lis- 
ten gravely, with a quivering underlip; and 
when the kindly homily was at an end, he 
would lie very still, with his head buried in 
the shavings, feeling terribly humiliated at 
the thought of his delinquency. The next 
day, when Amund started out, carrying his 
tools in a bag on his back, the Little Chap 
would meet him at the door, and with a du- 
bious and anxiously expectant look would 
ask, 

‘**May I help you to-day, dad?” 

“Yes, Little Chap, you shall help me to- 
day,” Amund would answer, heartily, as he 
lifted him up on his shoulder. ‘‘ How could 
dad get along without his Little Chap?” 

Many a time, too, when his comrades whis- 
tled for him under the window, and he was 
sorely tempted to accept the invitation to 
join in their games, the thought would occur 
to him that his dad needed his help; and 
gravely he would go to the door, and, witha 
droll sense of responsibility, explain to them 
that he had to help his dad. 

Thus winters passed, and summers, until 
the Little Chap was eight years old. He tyr- 
annized over his sisters, as usual, and accept- 
ed their worship as nothing but his due. 
He was a sore trial to his mother on account 
of his stubbornness, and because he was ‘‘so 
hard on his clothes.” But to his father he 
was a stanch and loyal friend; I could al- 
most say an older friend, for he began early 
to feel a kind of responsibility for Amund, 
and a droll kind of protectorship. He made 
him go back and put on his coat when he 
started out in his shirt sleeves in chilly 
weather; he would send him back to shave, 
of a Sunday morning, when he proposed to 
go tochurch with a two days’ beard; and he 
would take his dad’s part at the table when 
(as sometimes happened) the mother would 
scold him or make unpieasant remarks im- 
plying disrespect. 

‘‘Mother always thinks that everybody 
can do things better than my dad,” he would 
observe, in his slow drawl, when his dad had 
been unlucky enough to arouse his wife’s dis- 
pleasure; and straightway dad would feel 
a little horny paw under the table grasping 
for his own. That was his way of consoling 
his dad. 

He believed fully that his dad was the 
wisest, the cleverest, and the best of men; 
and however unworthy he might feel him- 
self, what comfort, what happiness it was to 
this poor overworked carpenter to have one 
creature on earth who reposed this touching- 
ly unquestioning trust in him! What ‘‘my 
dad” said, that was law; and what ‘“‘my 
dad” did was always admirable; and though 
dad was conscious of many a failing, he 
would not for the life of him have the Little 
Chap suspect them. He strove manfully to 
live up to the Little Chap’s idea of him. 
People said he spoiled the boy; and the mo- 
ther, particularly, who was a trifle jealous 
of their intimacy, declared that it was time 
the Little Chap was sent to school, and learn- 
ed something besides whittling and cutting 
his fingers. This seemed so perfectly rational 
that out of consideration for the Little Chap, 
Amund was at last persuaded to send him 
to school. It was of no use that the boy 
wept, and declared that he wanted to be with 
his dad. How was his dad to get on with- 
out his help? What would become of dad 
if he did not look out for him? This idea 
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that he was helping dad had become so root- 
ed in his mind that he harped upon it early 
and late, and grieved himself thin and pale 
for fear that his dad might come to harm 
without him. 

Somehow, life was no more the same to 
Amund, after his loss of the Little Chap’s 
companionship. There was no joy any more 
in his work; and it seemed too that his luck 
had deserted him. Once he ran a file, the 
handle of which broke, into his hand, and 


‘another time he nearly split his kneepan 


with an adze. Then he was laid up for 
three weeks. Provisions ran very low in the 
house. Kari, his wife, began to talk about 
applying for help to the guardians of the 
poor. It was then the plan matured in 
Amund’s mind to cross the ocean and begin 
life over again in the New World, where a 
man of his skill certainly could accomplish 
something more than to keep out of the 
poorhouse. 

Accordingly, though it nearly broke his 
heart to part from the Little Chap, he crossed 
the Atlantic, promising to send for the fam- 
ily as soon as he had founded a home for 
them in the great West. He begged hard to 
be allowed to take the Little Chap with him, 
but Kari would not listen to that, because to 
her the Little Chap was a kind of a pawn, a 
guarantee that her husband meant to keep 
his word, and send for her and the undesira- 
ble girls as soon as his circumstances war- 
ranted. Her conscience was not quite easy 
in regard to her treatment of him, and she 
could afford to take no chances, 

Amund arrived in Chicago at a time when 
skilled carpenters were scarce and wages 
high. There was a great deal of building 
going on, and he had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing work. He was a master in his trade, 
thoroughly honorable, frugal, and indus- 
trious. It is not to be denied, however, 
that life is a dreary affair to one who toils 
and toils from morning till night, and whose 
starved heart cries out every hour and min- 
ute of the day for one who is far away. 
Where is the Little Chap now? What is the 
Little Chap doing now? How does he look? 
Does he care so much for his dad as he did; 
and is he as eager as ever to help his dad? 
These were Amund’s constant reflections 
whenever a little respite from labor afforded 
him a chance to think, Sitting with his 
dinner- pail, leaning against his work-bench, 
he would shut his eyes and fancy he saw the 
Little Chap standing before him, with his 
grimy little fists in his patched trousers, and 
his tousled yellow head a little on one side 
as he looked up into his dad’s face and said, 
‘‘How would you ever get on without me, 
dad?” Or he would lose himself in the 
thought of the oft-repeated scene at the din- 
ner table, when the little chap stood up for 
his dad so manfully, and the little hand, with 
its sweetly comforting touch, stole into his 
under the table. And then the tears would 
gather in his eyes and roll slowly down his 
cheeks, leaving a grimy track like that of a 
rain-drop on a dusty window-pane. 

‘* My Little Chap, my dear Little Chap,” he 
would murmur, as he arose and returned to 
his toil, ‘‘when shall I ever see you again?” 

It was this burning heart- hunger for his 
boy which made him turn every penny many 
times before he could persuade himself to 
spendit. He grew positively stingy, denying 
himself the necessary food and clothes, al- 
ways trying to do with a little less, in the 
hope of hastening the day when he should 
be able to send for the Little Chap. He work- 
ed surreptitiously after time in order to earn 
some extra pennies, and he got the reputa- 
tion among his fellow-workmen of being a 
mean, penurious skinflint, who hoarded his 
wages with a view to becoming a boss some 
day and lording it over them. He was ac- 
cordingly excessively unpopular, and only 
succeeded in escaping injury by keeping 
scrupulously out of every one’s way, and ig- 
noring insults which made his blood boil. 
Fearless as he was, and tremendously strong, 
he could have ground his assailants to pow- 
der, and often itched in every nerve to show 
them the stuff he was made of. But that 
would lead to difficulties and expense, and re- 
tard the day of the Little Chap’s arrival. 

At the end of one year Amund had saved 
$550 from his wages, but having no confidence 
in the banks, he carried the entire amount in 
gold eagles in a leather belt about his waist. 
The consciousness of carrying so much mo- 
ney made him, however, very uneasy, and 
disturbed his sleep. Four or five times ev- 
ery night he started up in terror, having 
dreamed that his money was stolen. It then 
occurred to him that the only safe way to dis- 
pose of it would be to invest it in a cottage 
and lot on the west side, where land was 
yet cheap. Land could not run away, and a 
house not even the most daring thief could 
steal. Distrusting every one in this bewil- 
deringly strange land, he was in no haste to 
solicit advice. But one day an advertise- 
ment in a Scandinavian paper caught his eye 
and set him thinking. It vead as follows: 


“THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


‘“‘The Fenston Real-estate Investment 
Company sell choice City Lots, improved and 
unimproved, on the Instalmert Plan. West 
Side Property a Specialty.” 


Amund cut this out, read it at least twenty 
times a day, and carried it in his pocket for 
weeks, before he summoned courage to call 
at the address designated. But his hoard 


kept increasing week by week, and his anx- 
Why should he not call 


iety grew apace. 
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upon the Fenston Real-estate Investment 
Company? It was the poor man’s friend, 
the advertisement said, and might offer him 
some good advice as to the best way of ac- 
quiring a home in the shortest possible time; 
for he was growing eagerer every day for the 
sight of the Little Chap. A burning unrest 
possessed him, a half-superstitious fear Jest 
something should happen to prevent the ar- 
dently desired meeting. 

Finally, one day in the early spring, he 
called upon the Fenston Real-estate Invest- 
ment Company. He had fancied from the 
advertisement something very complicated 
and magnificent, and was somewhat disap- 
pointed at being confronted with a sandy- 
haired and very pimpled young man, who 
sat in his shirt sleeves in a scantily furnished 
back office, chewing a toothpick. 

‘Ts this—the—the—office of the Fenston 
Real-estate Investment Company?” queried 
Amund, respectfully. 

‘* Yes,” the young man replied, taking his 
feet down from the table. ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?” 

‘*I—I—should like to see the—the—presi- 
dent of the company, if—if—you would be 
so very kind as to call him,” Amund remark- 
ed, apologetically. 

“IT regret to say the president is out of 
town at present,” said the plausible youth; 
“but won't you sit down, please? I think, 
perhaps, I can give you all the information 
you require; and I need not say I shall be 
very happy if I can be of service to you.” 

There was something so insinuating in the 
young fellow’s manner that Amund, though 
he had resolved to be very cautious, soon 
found himself talking freely with him. 

The next day the young man—Farley was 
his name—dropped in upon him, by pure 
chance, it seemed, while he was having his 
noon rest; and they became better acquaint- 
ed. The following Sunday they met again; 
and Farley took Amund about in a buggy, 
and showed him all the property he had for 
sale on the west side. He invited him to 
lunch with him in his little cottage on West 
Indiana Street, where he was living; and the 
upshot of many interviews and conversations 
was that he offered to sell this cottage, with 
lot, to Amund for $2000, possession to be 
granted when $1200 had been paid, and a 
mortgage to be given for the remaining 
amount. It seemed all so perfectly fair and 
square that Amund, after having got the price 
down to $1800 and the furniture thrown in, 
had no hesitation in closing the bargain. He 
paid over fo Farley the $800 which he had 
then accumulated, and received an acknow- 
ledgment of the amount from him, with 
promise of deed on payment of #400 more. 

Then he picked out the room which was 
to belong to the Little Chap (the girls might 
take what was left); and all day Jong, during 
his work, he hummed to himself or broke into 
snatches of unmelodious song at the thought 
of the Little Chap’s pleasure in that room, and 
the furniture which he would make with his 
own hands for the Little Chap’s comfort. 
-He worked with a will now,and would searce- 
ly grant himself time for sleep; for every 
blow with his hammer and every whiz of his 
saw brought the Little Chap nearer. 

Then another year passed. Month by 
month Amund handed over his savings to 
Farley, who pocketed them in a cool, busi- 
ness-like manner; and at last, when the $1200 
had been paid, he kept his word, and gave 
a deed of the property to the carpenter. Joy- 
ously then Amund wrote.to his wife, telling 
her to make no delay in coming, for he had 
now a home of his own in which to receive 
her and the children. And it was all fur- 
nished, and there was a separate room for 
the Little Chap—God bless him!—where he 
could keep all his funny little traps, so that 
his sisters wouldn’t annoy him. Much he 
wrote in this strain, for his heart was over- 
brimming with joy, and life seemed brighter 
and more beautiful to him than ever before. 
The only thing that troubled him a little was 
the fact that the family who lived in the house 
had not yet moved out. But Farley ex- 
plained that their lease did not expire until 
April 1st,and that in the mean while he would 
have to be patient. On April 2d they would 
be gone, and then he could take possession. 

I shall not attempt to describe the meeting 
between the Little Chap and his dad. It was 
just the 2d of April when the family arrived 
in Chicago, and were put, like so much bag- 

age, into an express wagon and driven to 
est Indiana Street. Amund ran up the 
front steps with the Little Chap in his arms to 
show off his cottage; and the wife and the 
five girls,all bundled up with scarfs and ker- 
chiefs until they looked like walking hay- 
stacks, scrambled out of the wagon as best 
they could. Farley had promised to be there 
with the keys, and formally put the new own- 
erin possession. It annoyed Amund a good 
deal when his first and second ring at the 
door - bell remained unanswered, and. still 
more annoyed was he when, at the third, a 
man who had not the Jeast resemblance to 
Farley opened the door and asked him, in 
language more vigorous than polite, what he 
wanted. 

‘‘I—I have bought this house,” Amund 
said, with an air of righteous indignation, 
“and I was told by Mr. Farley that you were 
to move out on the 1st of April.” 

The occupant of the house smiled an ex- 
tremely unpleasant smile, and asked, coldly, 
‘Whom did you buy it of?” 

“Mr. Farley.” 
‘That is a great pity, for he never owned 


it. 
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‘‘But where is he? He promised me the 
keys last night.” 

** He has gone West.” 

‘*Gone West?” An icy terror clutched at 
the Norseman’s heart, and he reeled back- 
ward as if he had been struck. ‘‘Good God!” 
he groaned, sinking down upon the topmost 
step. ‘‘ Good God!” 

The Little Chap, seeing his distress, wound 
his arms tightly about his neck and rubbed 
his cheek against his face. He sat thus for 
tive or ten minutes, while the five blond 
bundled-up girls stood on the sidewalk star- 
ing at him with innocent stupidity. Then 
the man of the house reappeared, and ordered 
them in harsh language to move on. And 
when they only continued to stare in un- 
comprehending wonder, two policemen were 
sent for, and the whole family were huddled 
into a patrol wagon and driven to the nearest 
police station. There Amund, under the 
stress of answering the required questions, 
was aroused sufficiently from his dumb mis- 
ery to send for a Norwegian lawyer, who 
presently made his appearance. He listened 
to the carpenter's story, and then shook his 
head mournfully. 

‘* You have been swindled, my friend,” he 
said. ‘‘ You ought to have been more cau- 
tious.” 

** But—but, lawyer,” the poor fellow went 
on, gazing into his face with an anguished 
expectancy, ‘‘ he—he—sold me—the house— 
and here I've got the papers. It’s all right, 
surely. Ain’t it, lawyer?” 

The lawyer looked at the paper which 
was handed him, and then dropped it con- 
temptuously on the floor. 

‘*A very clumsy forgery,” he said. 

‘* But—but—he couldn't surely sell me— 
what—what didn’t belong to him, lawyer?” 

‘* Yes, he could, if any one was fool enough 
to buy.” 

‘But, lawyer—I say, lawyer—do you mean 
to say now, that—that I have worked and 
slaved nigh op to three years, and often 
starved and skimped myself for the Little 
Chap’s sake—do you mean to say that—that 
man is to have it, and not my Little Chap?” 

Beads of cold perspiration burst out upon 
his brow, and the pained wonder and stunned 
bewilderment in his face were pitiful to be- 
hold. His slow wits could not yet grasp the sit- 
uation, and he was obviously hoping against 
hope that there was some terrible misunder- 
standing at the bottom of it all, and that 
sooner or later it would be cleared up. 

The lawyer had in all his practice never 
encountered so heart-rending a case. He 
weighed his words well before he answered, 
‘*My dear friend, you have paid dearly for 
your first experience in the New World.” 

Amund, taking in slowly the bearings of 
this remark, stood staring before him with a 
vacant look of dawning terror; then trem- 
blingly he raised his hands toward the ceil- 
ing, and cried, with a frightful energy, “ But, 
God, what are you doing up there in hea- 
ven when such things can happen upon the 


, earth?” 


There was a hush as of death in the station- 
room. In the presence of so monstrous a 
wrong every one stood helpless, and a little 
awed. After the terrible explosion of despair 
Amund’s head drooped upon his breast, his 
knees tottered, and he fell in a heap upon the 
floor. 

The Little Chap, who had stood with his 
hands in his pockets, a puzzled frown upon 
his face, during this strange scene, grew sud- 
denly alarmed as his father fell. He strove 
bravely to disguise his distress, which he held 
to be unmanly, but his lips quivered, and his 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Dad,” he said, stooping over the pros- 
trate form of his father with a touching air 
of loving protectorship—‘‘ Dad, I wouldn't 
take on so if I were you.” He waited anx- 
iously for a response, and when none came, 
he continued, in a soothingly comforting tone: 
**Dad, dear dad, don’t you worry. I'll help 
you, dad.” 

The sweet old well-remembered phrase 
penetrated through the stricken man’s numb 
lethargy of despair. He raised himself sud- 
denly on his knees, stared with a wakening 
wonder at the child; then, closing him in his 
arms, he burst into tears. : 

‘“* Yes, my Little Chap,” he cried, ‘‘ you will 
help me. And may God forgive me for de- 
spairing as long as | have you!” 

And he arose with the Little Chap in his 
arms, and the two began bravely the battle 
of life anew. 


KING KALAKAUA OF HAWAII. 


Tue King of the Hawaiian Islands died in 
San Francisco during the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 20th. He had come to California in 
search of health, but even that balmy climate 
was not sufficient to counteract the deadly 
disease from which he suffered. As the 
sovereign of a small kingdom almost in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, and the chief of 
a very limited number of people, he has had 
paid to him during his reign of seventeen 
years much more attention from the world 
than is usually bestowed upon men who ex- 
ert even a much more important influence 
upon affairs than he ever did. The position 
of the Hawaiian Islands—2100 miles from 
San Francisco, and the only stopping-place 
between America and China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia in the north Pacific—gave his kingdom 
a geographical importance of much magni- 
tude, as it was of advantage to the shipping 
interests of all countries having a large com- 
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DEPOSED. 


“My turn now. 


merce in the western ocean that there should 
be a stable and a friendly government in Ha- 
waii. This interest has been also kept alive 
by the fact that the King and his family have 
been pretty constantly en évidence, and they 
have taken more extensive journeys from 
home than ruling monarchs have been in the 
habit of doing. 

The dead King was born in Honolulu fifty- 
four years ago, and there are stories about 
the contentions in his family at his birth 
which read more like a fairy tale than of ac- 
tual happenings in the nineteenth century, 
even among a people to whom civilization 
was new and superstition not entirely a thing 
of the past. He was of royal descent, his 
father being the High Chief Kahanu Kapaa- 
kea, and his mother the High Chiefess An- 
alea Keohokalole. It is related that, accord- 
ing to an ancient Hawaiian custom, the child 





Lum-ti-tum—Tiddle-tum-dee.” 


was to have been adopted by a relative, the 
High Chiefess Liliha; but another chiefess 
decided to frustrate this intention, and adopt 
the child herself. When the birth of the 
child was expected, Haaheo Kaniu went to 
the house of the parents, and waiting the 
event, took the child away to her house 
which, when Kalakaua became King, was 
one of the royal residences. Liliba, though 
greatly disappointed, still took an interest in 
the child, and being skilled in astrological 
arts, she drew his horoscope, and declared 
that, ‘‘ From this child the bones of our fore- 
fathers will have life.” 

The Hawaiian language was not reduced 
to written characters until 1820, forty-two 
years after the islands had been discovered 
by Captain Cook, who named them the 
Sandwich Islands, in honor of the Earl of 
Sandwich, then the first Lord of the Brit- 
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JAYSMITH. “ Hello, Cumso! 


You wearing glasses! 


What's that for?” 


CUMSO (who dislikes to have his spectacles alluded to), “ Corns!” 


pe, 
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THE LATE KING KALAKAUA OF HAWAIL 


ish Board of Admiralty. When, however, 
Kalakaua was four years old schools had 
been established in the islands, and his edu- 
cation was begun. He never became a brill- 
iant scholar, but he learned enough of sev- 
eral languages— English, French, German, 
and Portuguese—to get along when away 
from home. When he was fourteen his mili- 
tary education began under Captain Funk,an 
old Prussian officer. The Prussian army sys- 
tem was greatly admired by him, and in later 
years he translated the Prussian tactics into 
his own language for the use of his troops. 
Of this achievement he was always very 
roud. 

In 1852 he entered the army of 240 men as 
a Lieutenant, and his active career began. 
Under the instruction of Mr. Harris, an Amer- 
ican, who afterward became Chief Justice of 
the kingdom, he studied law and was admit- 
ted to the bar. When Liholiho became King 
he was placed upon the royal staff, and in 
1856 made a member of the Privy Council 
of State, while two years later he was called 
to the House of Nobles. About this time he 
also joined the Masonic fraternity, in which 
he took an ardent interest. In this order, in 
1874, he attained the thirty-third degree. 

From 1858 to 1874, when Kalakaua became 
King, he was continuously in some branch of 
the public service. He had been a secretary 
to the Department of the Interior, Postmas- 
ter-General, Chamberlain to the King, and a 
clerk in the Land -office with a salary of 
$1200 a year. . He was in this humble posi- 
tion when Lunalilo died without issue and 
without having named his successor, and 
Kalakaua was chosen sovereign over Queen 
Emma, the widow of Lunalilo. Two years 
previously Kalakaua had been a candidate 
against Lunalilo, but was defeated. Now 
he was not permitted to begin his reign peace- 
fully, as the adherents of Queen Emma man- 
ifested a disposition to contest the matter in 
the field. Recognition from the English, 
however, put a stop to the rebellion, and 
Kalakaua has reigned without disturbance 
until a few years ago, when the property 
owners concluded that the government must 
be reformed, or they submit to a virtual con- 
fiscation of their property. 

In 1876 the King came to this country. 
He travelled extensively through the States, 
and was received everywhere with royal 
honors. Specially was this the case in 
Washington, where General Grant treated 
the island King with most marked and dis- 
tinguished attention. While here he ar- 
ranged a commercial treaty with the United 
States. Five years later he started out on a 
trip around the world, going westward, and 
first visiting Japan. Here he also arranged 
a commercial treaty, and this was the only 
stroke of business accomplished during the 
tour. But he was received with great hon- 
ors wherever he went, and was particularly 
struck and pleased by the ceremonies and 
pageantry of state receptions at the Euro- 
pean courts. When he went abroad it was 
with the laudable purpose of learning from 
the older civilizations lessons which would 
improve his own people. About the only 
thing he seemed to learn by heart was to 
imitate the extravagant luxury of the ruling 
houses of Europe. When he returned to 
Hawaii he arranged an elaborate coronation 
ceremony, and almost bankrupted his people 
to pay the cost. He then built himself a 
palace at a cost of $350,000, and when he 
was fifty years old he spent $75,000 to cele- 
brate his birthday. Shortly after he con- 
ducted the funeral of a relative with such 

rand ceremonies that the affair cost $60,000. 
These extravagances had to be paid for by a 
population which did not exceed 60,000 per- 
sons. The King had no private fortune, and 
all of his expenses were paid directly from 
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the treasury of the kingdom or from loans 
for which the kingdom is responsible. 
When the Mormons thought of leaving 
the United States they sent an agent named 
Gibson to the Sandwich Islands to buy prop- 
erty and arrange for them a new home if it 
became necessary for them to leave Utah. 
Gibson has staid in Hawaii ever since. Dur- 
ing the time of Kalakaua’s period of greatest 
folly, this man Gibson was his chief adviser. 
But such an era of extravagance could not 
last. It was impossible to borrow any more 
money, and the tax-payers were burdened to 
the verge of confiscation. Sugar growing 
and making is the principal business interest 
of the islands, and Claus Spreckels, of Cali- 
fornia, almost monopolized this industry. 
He lent, it is said, $750,000 to Kalakaua, but 
in the King’s distress at this time refused to 
increase the loan. Then Kalakaua’s wife, 
Queen Kapiolani, and his sister, Princess 
Lilinokalana, went to England ostensibly to 
attend the Jubilee celebration of Queen Vic- 
toria. The real mission, however, was to 
arrange for a loan which would enable the 
King to continue his reckless course. Dur- 
ing the Jubilee celebration these women from 
the Sandwich Islands were not treated with 
the distinguished consideration they had ex- 
pected they would receive, and among the 





PRINCESS LILINOKALANA. 


Kings and Queens of really great countries 
they cut rather a sorry figure. Before they 
had had a chance to do anything about the 
real business that had taken them to London, 
news arrived that a rebellion had broken out, 
the Gibson ministry had been overthrown, 
and the King had been compelled to grant a 
constitution establishing ministerial respon- 
sibility and limiting his own prerogative 
The Queen and Princess left England hur- 
riedly, and passing through this country re- 
turned home. 

The new form of government was not sat- 
isfactory to everybody in the islands, and the 
new ministry, at the head of which was Wil- 
liam L. Green, an American planter, was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the British residents 
and to the British capitalists who had sub- 
scribed to the $10,000,000 loan Kalakaua had 
some time before persuaded them to make. 
Mr. Green and his associates modified their 
intentions in the face of the opposition, and 
after a while got the new administration into 
smooth working order. 

Kalakaua had a fine and commanding form, 
and was most amiable in disposition. He 
was fond of all kinds of amusements, and is 
said to have had a passion for the game of 
poker. Those who saw him at home or met 
him during his travels are inclined to make 
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great allowances for the shortcomings which 


brought such serious trouble upon him and ° 


his people during the past few years. These 
friends say that in forming any judgment of 
the man, it must be taken into consideration 
that he and his people are only two or three 
generations removed from barbarism. 

Kalakaua had no children. He named as 
his successor his sister, the Princess Lilinoka- 
lana, the wife of John O. Dominis, a native 
of Boston, long resident in Honolulu. When 
the King left Hawaii, the Princess was made 
Vice-Regent, and she will be crowned Queen 
if the people do not conclude to have a re- 
public, which is not unlikely. She is a fine- 
looking woman of middle age, and is said to 
be sensible and of good intentions. When 
she appeared in London in 1887 she was 
quite stylish, and dressed according to the 
best Parisian mode. 

When Captain Cook discovered the Ha- 
waiian Island in 1778 he estimated the na- 
tives at 400,000. In 1823 the American mis- 
sionaries estimated the population at 142,000. 
In 1878 the population had decreased to 58,- 
000, so that the natives seem to be rapidly 
dying off. The natives belong to the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian race. Their hair is black 
and usually straight, though sometimes it 
waves a little, and their complexion a reddish- 
brown, which shines like burnished copper. 
The people generally are of small stature, 
but the men and women of the ruling class 
are usually large. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 





DISORDERS WHICH AFFECT THE KIDNEYS 
Are among the most formidable known. Diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, gravel, and other complaints of the 
urinary organs are not ordinarily cured in severe 
cases, but they may be averted by timely medication. 
A useful stimulant of the urinary glands has ever 
been found in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a medi- 
cine which not only affords the requisite stimulus 
when they become inactive, but increases their vigor 
and secretive power. By increasing the activity of 
the kidneys and bladder, this medicine has the addi- 
tional effect of expelling from the blood impurities 
which it is the peculiar office of those organs to elim- 
inate and pass off. The Bitters is also a purifier and 
strengthener of the bowels, an invigorant of the stom- 
ach, and a matchless remedy for biliousness and fever 
and ague. It counteract» a tendency to premature 
decay, and sustains and comforts the aged and infirm. 
—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.” 
For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. ‘Brown's Bronontat Trocurs” have re- 
miarkable curative properties. 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
- When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.-[ Adv.) 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.] 








Aneostura Birrers is known all over the world 
as the great regulator of the digestive organs.—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
——— for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2b5c. 
—[Adv, 





Burnetr’s Firavorine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 
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